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Afoot and light-hearted I take to the open road, 
Healthy, free, the world before me, 
The long brown path before me leading wherever I choose. 


Henceforth I ask not good-fortune, I myself am good-fortune, 
Henceforth I whimper no more, postpone no more, need nothing, 
Done with indoor complaints, libraries, querulous criticisms, 
Strong and content I travel the open road. 

—WALT WHITMAN 
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* a eC far below you the lights of Times Square paint the darkness 
e U 


with gay splashes of flame...the Hudson cuts through the 


. h June haze like a silver ribbon...the whole vivid panorama of 

. a | Q tS New York at night lies at your feet in an animated tapestry 

of magic color. And up here on the sky-terraces of The New . 

Yorker, a tenth of a mile above the street, you seem to be in a world apart. x Attuned to to- 
day, The New Yorker's friendly hospitality and modern service have set a new standard in hotel 
living. Try it and see for yourself! * Rates start at $3.50 for one person and $5 for two— suites 
$11 and up. Many suites have private sky-terraces. Special rates by the month for permanent 
guests. Every one of the 2500 rooms has radio, both tub and shower, Servidor, circulating ice 
water. Two thousand servants are within reach of your telephone. Made-to-order weather 


cools the four popular restaurants. 


THE NEW YORKER 


RALPH HITZ _ = MANHATTAN’S LARGEST AND TALLEST HOTEL 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 34th STREET AT 8th AVENUE » NEW YORK CITY 
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WE OFFER 


A DIGNIFIED 
LOAN SERVICE 





to the 





Teachers of Chicago 
and Cook County 


LOANS 
from $10.00 to $300.00 














We specialize in quick, polite, bank-like 


service; giving you all the advantages of a 
broad and liberal policy, together with re- 


fined, confidential, and considerate treat- 





ment. 





We require no endorser. 


LIBERAL SUMMER REPAYMENT PLAN 








The loan is made on your own personal 
responsibility. We do not notify your friends, 


relatives or employer. All transactions are 
handled personally in our PRIVATE offices 


without embarrassment. 





We shall be glad to have you call or tele- 


phone and allow us to explain our PER- 


SONAL FINANCE SERVICE. 
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THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


A Special Loan 
Service for 
Teachers 


of 
Cook, Lake, DuPage, and 
Will Counties 


THE COLONIAL FINANCE CORPORATION as 
a testimonial of their belief in the high charactet 
and integrity of Teachers, has provided a special 
plan whereby you can borrow 


$50 to $300 


on your personal note without co-signers or col- 
lateral and without inquiries of your friends, rela- 
tives or school board. 


Low Interest Rate 


Our special rate to Teachers is 24% a month 
on the unpaid balance of the loan and a saving of 
almost one-third. 


Liberal Payment Schedule 


You may have as many as twenty months in 
which to repay with the privilege of paying in full 
at any time—thus reducing the cost. Interest is 
charged only for the actual time you have the loan. 


No Summer Principal 
Payments 


During the summer or “no salary” months you 
are not required to make principal payments. You 
start repaying the loan when school opens next fall. 


Consider Colonial First 


If you need extra funds now or desire to take 
advantage of our liberal plan and refinance your 
present loan, come in and meet one of our execu- 
tives. They wili gladly help you. 


Colonial Finance 
Corporation 


(Under State Regulation) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
20 EAST JACKSON BLVD., ROOM 1503 
Telephone Harrison 9094-9095 


June, 1930 


Suppose you do? 


What if you do know New York, Chicago, Boston 
and even London and Paris . . . Have you ever been 
to Budapest? (Now that is a bright thought!) Sidewalk 
cafes. Gypsy music. Hungarian color. It's as gay as 
Paris but the accent is different. Artists love it, and so 
will you. You remember how the Danube cuts old 
Buda and newer Pest in two? Of course, if you don't want 
to go to Buda, Europe is full of other gorgeous places. 


And the letter in the alphabet that leads to them all is 
"C". Because “C” means Continent, Comfort and 
Cunard. It means Commodious Cabin, and Tourist 
Third Cabin Liners . . . a superb Cuisine you Can't 
forget, Congenial fellow passengers, and deft English 
Stewards who speak yourlanguage. The Costof Cunard’s 
super-service for Cabin Travel is happily within any 
moderate budget . . . making your memorable tour 
little more expensive than an ordinary vacation. 
RATES 
oe a . « $147.50 up 
° 108 up 


Ce. as es ge 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN abate” « 
Join the Cunard Travel Club! 
Write for folder outlinin 3 important advantages. 
See your local agent or 


CUNARD CABIN SERVICE 


&) 


25 Broadway, New York 
1840 - NINETY - YEARS - OF - SERVICE - 1930 
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Educational Meetings 


Institute for Education by Radio, Ohio 
State University, June 23-July 3, 1930. 
The institute, the first of its kind, is spon- 
sored also by the state department of edu- 
cation of Ohio and the Payne Fund of 


New York City. There are no fees.—W. 
W. Charters, Bureau of Educational Re- 


search, O. S. U. 





N. E. A. Annual Meeting, Columbus, 
Ohio, June 28-July 4, 1930. 





Department of School Health and Phy- 
sical Education, N. E. A., Columbus, Ohio, 
Monday, June 30-Tuesday, July 1, 1930. 
Topic: The Need for School Health Edu- 
cation. A varied program has been pre- 
pared of value both to superintendents of 
schools and to directors of health activi- 


ties. 





National League of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, annual meeting at Columbus, Ohio, 
June 28-July 4, 1930. Columbus Head- 
quarters, Hotel Deshler-Wallick, Suite 
954. 

The League College Program will follow 
at the Ohio State University, July 7-18. 
“Training for Leadership” is the subject 
of the two week’s course which carries 
two hours credit.—Annie Kate Taylor. 





Western Division, |. S. T. A., Gales- 
burg, Thursday and Friday, October 9, 10. 





. 

Illinois Valley Division, |. S. T. A., La- 
Salle, October 9, 10. Speakers engaged 
for general sessions: President Dearing, 
Oakland City College, Indiana; Dr. Geo. 
D. Strayer, Teachers College; Dr. Snyder. 
For sectional meetings: L. W. Hacker, 
I. S. N. U.; Elizabeth Ann Bowers, Ot- 
tawa. 





Southeastern Division,.!.S.T.A., Olney, 
October 9, 10, 1930. Talent engaged: 
Hon. Brooks Fletcher, U. S. Congress- 
man, Ohio; Dr. Arthur H. Harrop, Albion 
College, Michigan; President Earl Harp- 
er, Evansville College, Indiana; Frederick 
W. Carberry, Milwaukee, song leader. 





Rock River Division, |. S. T. A., Ore- 
gon, October 17, 1930. 





Eastern Division, |. S. T. A., Mattoon, 
Friday, October 17, 1930. Talent en- 
gaged: Mr. Cameron Beck, New York 
Stock Exchange; Mr. Tom Skeyhill for 
two addresses; President Lotus D. Coff- 
man, Uniersity of Minnesota; Dr. Ira 
Wilson, Pittsburg, Kansas; Imperial Male 
Quartet; Mr. Frederick Carberry, Mil- 
waukee, as song leader. 
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East Central Division, |. S. T. A., Urbana, 
October 17. Speakers: Supt. Thos. W. 
yosling, Akron, Ohio; Cameron Beck, New 
York; Tom Skeyhill. 





School Masters’ Club, Pvoria, October 
3, 4. 





Northwestern Division, |. S. T. A., Rock- 
ford, October 24, 1930. 





Northeastern Division, |. S. T. A., Joliet, 
November 7, 1930. Speakers engaged: 
Coach A. A. Stagg, University of Chi- 
cago; President Lotus D. Coffman, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Dr. Ethel R. Har- 
rington, State Dept. of Public Health; 
Mr. Lorado Taft, Chicago. 


Vocational Homemaking teachers in 
Illinois, 9th annual meeting, Broadview 
Hotel, East St. Louis, October 23, 24, 
1930. This meeting is called by Adah 
Hess, State Supervisor of Home Econom- 
ics Education. 





Illinois Home Economics Association, 
10th annual meeting, Broadview Hotel, 
East St. Louis, October 24, 25, 1930.— 
Alexandria Moll, secretary, Chicago. 


Illinois State Teacher Association, 78th 
annual meeting, Springfield, December 
29-31, 1930. Program in preparation. 



























LMOST any teacher will grant 
that children learn by doing, 
but few seem to have real- 
ized the full import of this 

axiom and its bearing on changing 
conceptions of good practice in the 
elementary school. 

Perhaps as much harm as good may 
be expected to come from the type of 
propaganda and reform which gives 
the pattern-trained teacher freedom 
without guidance in the transition 
from old practices to new. Neverthe- 
less in view of the fact that teachers, 
too, learn by doing, the need is for 
sound guidance, timely encourage- 
ment and help for the teacher who is 
ready to reinterpret her function and 
become a guide and cousellor in an 
activity program. 

Not very long ago a teacher visited 
one of the classes in our demonstra- 
tion school and observed the activity 
program in process there. Her first 
reaction was enthusiastic but her in- 
ferences concerning the work and her 
plans for applying these inferences 
in her own classroom furnish one 
typical illustration of the need for 
guidance, and the readiness to receive 
constructive counsel at this point. 






























Group work was going on in a 
fourth grade. Each group was dis- 
cussing one particular phase of the 
problem, ‘‘How and when will our 
letters get to California, and how soon 
can we expect replies?’’ One group 
was using a railroad time table, an- 
other a large wall map, still another 
group was referring to a chart for in- 
formation about air mail, while others 
were consulting the index in their 
geographies, referring to maps and 
reading matter, and talking to each 
other. The teacher was seemingly 
drifting from one group to the other 
but really keeping in touch with the 
situation, offering suggestions and 
asking questions which led to further 
activity. Finally she called the group 
together and guided a discussion in 
which each group really contributed 
something to others who had not ap- 
proached the problem in the same 
way. This is only a one-day cross-sec- 
tion of an activity which grew out of 
a preceding problem, filled some por- 
tion of each day over a period of 
several weeks during which a number 
of related problems were attacked, 

























By LAURA ZIRBES, Ph.D. 





and provided the immediate basis of 
interest in a subsequent study of 
transportation. 


Now, what were the inferences and 
resolutions of the teacher who visited 
First: That the chil- 
anything 


this class room ? 


dren were doing they 





Laura Zirbes 


pleased. Second: That they were un- 
usual childfen. Third: That there 
was utter freedom with no check on 
attainment, no _ responsibility for 
eventuating. Fourth: That the 
teacher was merely maintaining rea- 
sonable quiet as she went about and 
that there was no purposing or plan- 
ning on her part. Fifth: That it was 
a well-motivated geography lesson. 
Sixth: That she could and would 
start to work along that line the next 
morning by asking her children what 
they would like to study and letting 
them follow their own inclinations. 
Seventh: That she could make them 
study their lessons at home so that 
they could have time for more inter- 
esting work in school. Eighth: That 
she could keep them after school or 
devise some other effective discipline 
if they were too noisy. Ninth: That 
one really didn’t need a work bench 
and other new types of equipment 
material which she did not have as 
one could just permit children to do 
things for which there was material 
on hand. Tenth: That she was glad 
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Worthwhile Activities in the Elementary School 


State Consultant in Elementary Education, Associate Professor of Education and 
Director of Demonstration School, Ohio State University 


the work in her school was depart- 
mentalized and that she taught the 
geography as well as the music and 
spelling. 

With so many misconceptions and 
so much enthusiasm it was hard to 
know where to begin to be truly help- 
ful, but each inference indicated a 
true need and the enthusiasm sug- 


gested readiness for constructive 
guidance. 


This teacher was more promising by 
far than the one who found almost as 
many good reasons why everything 
she saw was not practical in her situ- 
ation and was glad she had visited 
and thus found out that the activity 
program was not possible under. pub- 
lie school conditions. 


The two illustrations furnish the 
basis for the following suggestions, 
stated and discussed briefly as ma- 
terial for further thought and discus- 
sion. 


I. Teachers must be helped to see 
and interpret what is really going on 
where a well-conceived activity pro- 
gram is in operation. Misconceptions 
are bound to arise when an observer 
interprets by applying the terms 
which are fraught with other and dif- 
ferent meanings. Such guidance 
should continue until she begins to 
express herself in terms which indi- 
cate that she is sensing the principles 
which the new practices embody and 
illuminate. Perhaps she can at first 
see the sharp contrasts better than 
she can see fine distinctions and per- 
haps the discussion of such contrasts 
provides stimulating problem mater- 
ial for teachers who are studying new 
procedures. This suggests the need 
for some continuity of observation 
study, and guidance for teachers who 
are interested in reconstructing their 
practice, and thus suggests, a super- 
visory program for a series of obser- 
vations and conferences, or an obser- 
vation course in which demonstration 
and conferences are combined to de- 
velop insight and readiness for intelli- 
gent experimentation. 


This first suggestion is so inclusive 
that it does not apply to any one par- 
ticular misconception but rather to 
the whole range. Other proposals are 
more specific and each can readily be 
related to one of the numbered infer- 
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ences or misconceptions cited earlier 
in this article. In order that this ma- 
terial may really initiate thoughtful 
diseussion the suggestions are not 


numbered to accord with the points 
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to which each refers. Matching mis- 
conceptions with pertinent clarifying 
suggestions is worthwhile activity in 
which teachers, like children, may 
(Continued on Page 384) 


President Kinley Ends Lon3, Service 


HEN Dr. David Kinley turns 

over the duties as President of 
the University of Illinois to Dr. Harry 
Woodburn Chase during the summer, 
he will have ended 37 years of service 
with the institution and 10 years of 
that time he has been the chief execu- 
tive. 

Since President Kinley last Aug- 
ust reached 68, the retiring age for 
members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, he has been wait- 
ing to be released from the presi- 
dency. When that time comes one of 
the things to occupy his early atten- 
tion will be a manuscript begun 17 
years ago and untouched since. ‘‘ That 
and to get some rest while I travel 
are the only plans I have for the pres- 
ent,’’ is the only statement he has 
made in regard to the future. 

After receiving the degree of Ph.D. 
from the University of Wisconsin in 
1893, Dr. Kinley came to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. There he has been 
until the present in the following ¢a- 
pacities: assistant professor of eco- 
nomies, professor of economics, dean 
of the college of literature and arts, 
director of courses of commerce, dean 
of graduate school, vice president, 
acting-president, and president. 

As president of the University Dr. 
Kinley has seen it grow from an in- 
stitution with an enrollment of 9,249 
for 1919-20 with 14,594 total enroll- 
ment for 1929-30. 

Since the University was founded 
in 1867 there have passed through its 
doors 89,567 students and of this 
number 56 per cent, or 50,688, have 
attended while the helm of the ship 
was held by President Kinley. 

Not only has more than one-half 
the total number of students matricu- 
lated during his presidency, but 64 
per cent of all the degrees granted by 
the University have been conferred 
by the scholarly Scotchman. Presi- 
dent Kinley has conferred 19,755 de- 
grees to 14,223 men and 5,532 women 
of the 36,242 granted by the Univer- 
sity since its founding. His total will 
be inereased some 2,000 more this 
month. 

Governor Emmerson paid a tribute 
to President Kinley recently which 
well summarizes the general attitude 
towards the retiring University head 

which is almost universal. He said: 
‘“‘To my mind, President Kinley has 


been the most influential man in the 
state of Illinois during the past ten 
years. As an educator, a builder of 
men and women, and a leader of men, 
we honor him for his service to us.”’ 

The Governor made these remarks 
on May 4, when President Kinley was 








David Kinley 


awarded the Cardinal Newman award, 
given annually to some person, irre- 
spective of religious or political faith, 
for his outstanding contribution to 
the field of education, philosophy, 
science, or philanthrophy. The cita- 
tion said: 

‘*The citizens of Illinois and of the 
nation, of every shade of religious 
faith, owe you a debt of gratitude 
which will be difficult adequately to 
repay for the emphasis you have 
placed in education upon the develop- 
ment of character and honesty in all 
the affairs of life. 

‘*At a time when voices were call- 
ing for a closing of the door of high- 
er education to many, opening it only 
to those especially favored by natural 
endowments, you stood unswervingly 
for the American ideal of democracy 
in education—opening it to all the 
ambitious young men and women who 
could meet reasonable standards and 
profit by the course pursued By so 
doing you have furthered not only 
the dissemmination of culture among 
the masses but the progress of demo- 
eracy in America.”’ 
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Recreation Congress Discusses 
Uses of Leisure 


What shall America do with her 
increasing spare time? As working 
hours grow shorter, what opportuni- 
ties shall our towns and cities offer to 
help men and women use their liesure 
to the wisest and happiest advantage ? 
Children are growing up to a new 
world. How can the school and the 
community best train them not only 
for vocations, but for hobbies and rec- 
reational interests that will stay wit! 
them through life? 


These were the problems discussed 
by the sixteenth National Recreation 
Congress which met in Louisville, 
Kentucky, October 14-19, under the 
auspices of the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America. A 
few short excerpts from addresses fol- 
low: 


President Hoover, in a message to the 
convention, said, “I am deeply interested 
in the problem of recreation, as its solu- 
tion goes to the root not only of many 
fundamental questions of physical health, 
but also of many needs for mental stim- 
ulation and spiritual satisfaction.” 

Mrs. Thomas A. Edison named as rec- 
reations which best afford the relaxation 
and self-expression needed in modern life, 
gardening, nature study, and music. 

“A curious thing about modern life,” 
Mrs. Edison stated, “is the way so many 
of us take our recreation in doses, as 
though it should be a sort of medicine 
instead of a part of daily life, something 
as necessary to existence as food. We go 
on for days and sometimes weeks without 
considering play, then comes a holiday 
or a week-end and we play with a ven- 
geance. After a holiday many men and 
women return to their work more tired 
than they were before. Children are 
over-stimulated by the pace which grown- 
ups force them to follow in their own 
thoughtless pursuit of amusement.” 

She emphasized the value of helping 
children to discover hobbies which will 
teach them the joy of accomplishment. 
Her message to recreation directors was, 
“One of the most important things this 
group can do is to show young people 
that the best things of life are free.” 


Samuel S. Fleisher, founder of the 
Graphic Sketch Club of Philadelphia, 
urged that schools provide “stadiums for 
the soul” as well as for the body. In 
the past expenditures for athletic grounds 
have been out of proportion to the amount 
spent for workshops and sanctuaries for 
the arts, he said. He advocated for every 
community a “Temple of Youth” which 
shall be a center for all the arts. 


Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Jr., chairman of 
the Westchester County, New York, Rec- 
reation Commission, pointed out that pub- 
lic recreation must not merely be a sort 
of “glad” movement, but must have its 
gravity and profundity. “It must bring 


(Continued on Page 380) 















































































“oMr.” Felmley---An Appreciation 


By E. F. COLWELL Mt. Auburn 


For Fifty Years a Teacher of Little Red Country Schools 


ISPATCHES announcing the 
death of David Flemley, 
president of Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Illinois, on 

January 24 inst., at his home in that 
city were sad news to many thousands 
of students who, as mayself, attended 
that institution and were under his 
ministrations there at different times. 

Presuming to be an humble spokes- 
man for all these and myself especial- 
ly I beg to offer a few reminiscences 
of my contact with him as a student 
there now thirty years ago. 

While my parents were from New 
England state and were well-trained 
in the lore of the boasted educational 
institutions of that section, environ- 
ment, and financial handicap kept me 
from enjoying any of their advan- 
tages except as reflected from them- 
selves, in my early youth. And how I 
hungered and yearned for them—but 
all in vain—a ragged, towheaded kid 
Tantulus dying of thirst for waters 
just out of my reach. 

In spite of these difficulties, I strug- 
gled into holding a first grade certifi- 
eate for teaching, but outside of a few 
county normals I never entered an 
institution of learning of the higher 
class until I was forty-one years of 
age! 

And that institution was ‘‘Old Nor- 
mal’’ University and on this wise: 

Early in the summer of 1894, Dr. Cook, 
then president of Normal University, an- 
nounced a three weeks’ teachers’ insti- 
tute to be held in the university at the 
close of the last semester of the regular 
school, free to all teachers of the state. 
This appealed to me as a trumpet call to 
arms and the last trumpet as well, and 
boarding an evening I. C. passenger north- 
ward bound from Decatur at the given 
date, I embarked for the realization of 
the dreams of my youth—a citadel of 
higher learning. 

Securing temporary quarters for the 
night, bright and early the next morning 
after a hasty breakfast, I invaded a long 
dreamed of university campus and build- 
ings, wondering the while how I should 
get in touch with one of the student 
boarding clubs. But my concern was 
needless for no sooner were the doors 
opened a little later than a swarm of 
club managers were on hand soliciting 
the visitors’ patronage as we entered to 
register. 

Deciding on one and securing a “bill of 
fare”—institute program—I seated my- 
self to select the subjects that offered 

most for me. 


Among the instructors 


there listed was a formidable array of 
Profs., D.D.’s, and A.M.’s, with one sport- 
ing only plain “Mr.” He was the teacher 
of one of my pet subjects, mathematics, 
and in that way I for the first time met 
“Mr.” Felmley and began a life acquaint- 
anceship with him. And at his especial 
request he was addressed and spoken of 
by faculty and students as ‘Mr.” Felmley 
only. 


Dickens in his David Copperfield pro- 
trays a deceitful, fawning character, 
Uriah Heep, whose main stock in trade 
was “bein’ humble.” I have met up with 
quite a few professors and teachers 
whose apparent stock of trade was assum- 
ing great modesty among their patrons, 
insisting upon being called by their first 
names,.“Pat,” “Sam,” ad nauseam. David 
Felmley stood head and shoulders above 
such rot; he was the same today as yes- 
terday or tomorrow, in private walk or 
in crowds of towering professionals at 
state teachers meetings. And he was 
noted for never forgetting faces and 
names. He was so big that he dared be 
little. 


Through reading Tom Brown at Orford 
and other stories of college.student Tife, 
I had become somewhat conversant with 
student activities in places of higher 
learning. But it was during my first 
week’s attendance at Normal that I saw 
them first activated. (Obs. I know but 
I like the word.) The first experiences 
were delightful, the second not so much 
so. 


Sometime after midnight one night | 
was awakened by the sweetest singing— 
quite angelic it seemed at first—under 
our clubroom windows. Awakening more 
fully, I recognized the voices of a group 
of students singing “Swanee River’— 
serenaders welcoming us visiting teach- 
ers. I had heard the song well sung be- 
fore but, environed by the hush of night 
and the trained voices, never so well it 
seemed to me before or after. Should 
any of those serenaders read this let me 
still say, “I thank you.” 


The next student activities I witnessed 
did not appear to me so well. 

The time of our three weeks’ institute 
was arranged to coincide with the clos- 
ing weeks of the regular normal term 
so that besides lectures we could visit 
the regular classes and learn from the 
student teachers how to teach—some of 
us greying in the school room! Inci- 
dentally examinations were in progress 
and it developed that three of the stu- 
dents had been caught “cribbing” or 
cheating in their work and were sum- 
moned before the august faculty for trial 
and probably expulsion. Instantly the 
whole body of other students were up 
in protest arms. Indignation meetings 


were called at which only students were 
allowed entrance and rabid resolutions 
were unanimously passed. And then one 
evening word came out that an open 
meeting of protest was called at the east 
entrance of the main building. 


Myself 
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and a number of other visiting teachers 
from our club proceeded to the rendez- 
yous to see the fun, not one of us in sym- 
pathy with the “young rebels” we called 
them. 

Arrived at the building we found a 
mob of young people tense with pent up 
emotion but silent as though statues, not 
a word, not a whisper, scarcely a move- 
ment. Never before or since did I sense 
the mob spirit, rife, tense, but suppressed, 
as I then did. 

While we were wondering how the af- 
fair was to progress, President Cook, 
evidently highly excited almost bounded 
upon the scene. Behind him followed 
closely several of the leading faculty 
members, Mr. Felmley among them. 

“Young people, what is the meaning 
of this?” he demanded in stentorian 
tones. 

For a moment there was no reply, the 
young mob lapsing into deeper quiet. 
Then a senior student from our club 
called the name of one of their leaders. 
Instantly a young man stepped out from 
the crowd. “President Cook, we are 
anxious about our fellow students.” 

Tactfully spoken, a movement and a 
breath of relief stirred the crowd and re- 
lieved even the tenseness of Cook and 
faculty. 

“Your interest is creditable to you,” 
said the president. “Your members shall 
have a fair trial and full justice. Dis- 
perse to your homes.” 

At first not a move answered the com- 
mand. Then the young spokesman turned. 

Not a move answered the mandate and 
then, Felmley, suave and smiling, stepped 
to Cook’s side and with no word as I re- 
member, beamed down upon the young 
mutineers. But that was enough. They 
loved and trusted him and I felt a great 
wave as it were of relief sweep over 
the crowd. 

At that psychological moment the 
young spokesman turned and faced, the 
crowd, saying: 

“I move that we all go home. All in 
favor of the motion turn and go home,” 
suiting the action to the word himself. 
Without a word the assemblage turned 
and left the campus. So ended my first 
experience in the getting-to-be-too-popular 
“school strike.” 

A digression right here relative to stu- 
dent “cribbing” or cheating in our higher 
schools: 

I could not understand the motive of 
the protest I’ve just narrated until a 
few years later, 1899-1900 when I became 
a regular student at Normal and was 
more taken into the confidences of the 
young students. They protested because 
they were as guilty, the major part of 
them, as the students on trial. The only 
difference was that the student on trial 
had been caught while they had not and 
their consciences troubled’ them. 


Felmley and President Cook were 
staunch allies in more matters than stu- 
dent insurrections. 

When the “free silver” issue was para- 
mount in the presidential election of 
1896, Felmley sided with the “16 to 1” 
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side and made several addresses advo- 
cating the same. The normal board of 
management it developed were decidedly 
“gold bug” and deliberated removing him 
from the faculty. Instantly Cook, while 
advocating the gold standard himself, 
flew to arms declaring Fellmey’s dis- 
missal meant his resignation. Felmley 
discreetly made no more silver speeches 
and the storm blew happily over. 
While not as profound a thinker as 
President Tompkins who was president 
of the university during my year’s at- 
tendance there, Mr. Felmley was more 
richly endowed with a better gift as the 
old world wags—educated “hoss sense”— 
a talent woefully lacking in too many of 
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our brightest faculty lights. In other 
words, while head and shoulders mentally 
above the happy mediocre he was not so 
high as to shoot above the heads of the 
masses whom he led. While his head was 
high up in the air he could and did keep 
his feet upon terra f~rma. He if any man 
I ever knew was truly meno sana in 
corpore sano. 

In class, while sufficiently dignified 
and professional, he was always ap- 
proachable, even at time indulging in 
witticism and usually good natured sar- 
casm. Once, attending his class in mathe- 
matics, I found him juggling numbers 
with the class in a way I deemed of little 

(Continued on Page 382) 


Crete Public School Recognized As Superior 


The public school at Crete, Will 
County was given recognition as Su- 
perior on April 16 by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Such 
ranking would seem well deserved. A 
picture and description of the new 
school is given below. 

The school is far more than the 
building, fine as it may be. Its work 
in music is unusual. It has had an 
orchestra for four years past, besides 
glee clubs for both girls and boys, and 
free class instruction in violin. The 
supervisor of vocal music spends two 
full days in the Crete school. A full 


all-year athletic program for boys is 
another noteworthy feature. 

The teachers in this Superior school 
are Verne E. Crackel, seventh and 
eighth grades; Agnes Felt, fifth and 
sixth grades; Gladyce Beaver, third 
and fourth; D. Jean McReynolds, 
first and second ; Leona Athey, music; 
Fred Ohlendorf, orchestra and violin 
class. Sharing honors with the faculty 
are a very active parent-teacher asso- 
ciation and, of course, an intelligent, 
progressive board of directors. Mr. 
Crackel has been principal for three 
years, and this spring was offered and 
has accepted a three-year contract. 
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New Schoolhouse, One of the Best of Size in Northern Illinois 


Outstanding features of building: 


Built on one story plan, plenty of playground space. 


Strictly fireproof throughout. 
Each room has exit door leading to 
missed without disturbing others. 


Automatic heat and ventilation control; combination of indirect and direct light- 


ing in each room. 


Building contains six rooms, each large enough to accommodate forty-five pupils. 


outside of building; one room may be dis- 


Combination gymnasium and auditorium; auditorium seating capacity about 800; 
gym seating capacity for games about 500 or 600; regulation size basketball court; 
large stage for programs and entertainments. 


Boys’ and girls’ showers and toilets; 


rest room for women teachers. 


Kitchenette for preparing hot lunches, banquets, etc. 


Library for upper grades. 
Principal's office. 


Building wired for radio receiving set; plug for speaker in each room and 


auditorium. 
Grounds fully landscaped. 


. 











Our Own History, a Look Into the Past 


Completion of Series Based on Thesis “A History of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, 1854-1912,” George W. Patrick 


Part VI—Further Activities and Federated Organization* 


S early as 1868 primary, gram- 
mar, and high school sections, 
or departments, were intro- 
duced into the Association 

and many others followed. The Con- 
stitution of 1871 recognized them thus 
in Article VII: 

This Association shall include such de- 
partments as shall from time to time be 
authorized and recognized by the Asso- 
ciation. 

Some of these sections were short 
lived while others had long useful 
existences. Owing to prescribed lim- 
its, Mr. Patrick in his thesis makes no 
attempt to evaluate the influence of 
the sectional meetings, but he ad- 
vances the suggestion that the stu- 
dent of curriculum development and 
kindred subjects will find a rich field 
for research in the records of these 
sectional meetings. 

Due perhaps to the putting of the 
annual meeting on a delegate basis in 
1917 attendance fell off and interest 
in the programs of the sectional meet- 
ings declined. At any rate in 1922 
they were abolished with the excep- 
tion of the County Superintendents’ 
Section which continues to meet an- 
nually in a business session. [The sec- 
tion selects members of the Illinois 
Pupils’ Reading Circle Board, the 
Teachers’ Reading Circle Board, of 
the Spelling Contest Committee, and 
of the State Examining Board.] 

In 1884 the Association established 
a State Central Committee on Educa- 
tional Progress which consisted of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the President of the University of 
Illinois, the Presidents of the two nor- 
mal schools as ex-officio members and 
five others appointed one each for five 
years. This committee organized sub- 
committees in every congressional dis- 
trict or county and it was its duty ta 
act through these sub-committees for 
the promotion of the best interests of 
education in all matters referred to it 
by the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 





*Note: With Part VI we conclude 
the series based upon the thesis “A His- 
tory of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1854-1912,” by George W. Pat- 
rick. Writing the articles has been a 
pleasant assignment. We hope that they 
have not been boresome to those mem- 
bers who, interested in the earlier his- 
tory of their Association, have tried to 
read them.—Harriette Wray. 
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ciation, and so to organize its work 
as to concentrate action under intelli- 
gent leadership. 

The committee functioned effective- 
ly when the bills creating two addi- 
tional normal schools, Eastern and 
Northern, were before the legislature 
in the session of 1895 but went out of 
existence in 1899, having in the opin- 
ion of its members, outlived its use- 
fulness. 

Other Activities 

Credit for the initiation of state- 
wide reading circles for teachers and 
pupils in Illinois is largely due to the 
Illinois State Teachers Association. 
The Illinois State Teachers Reading 
Cirele was introduced in 1884 and the 
Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle in 
In each instance $100.00 was 
appropriated, which sums were really 
loans since each circle upon becoming 
self-supporting returned the amount. 
[These reading circles may be re- 
garded both as achievements and cur- 
rent projects of the I. 8. T. A. They 
are well-established, self-supporting 
organizations in themselves but the 
Association by carrying them as fea- 
ture departments in its official maga- 
zine and other recognition gives them 
at least semi-official support. Indeed 
the P. R. C. has since 1928 again be- 
come a component part of the parent 
organization. ] 

Another accomplishment in which 
the Association had a major part in 
the Teachers’ Pension and Retire- 
ment Fund. The plan was well- 
launched in the Chicago meeting of 
1910 and a pension system of some 
kind became a dominant policy until 
effected by legislation of 1915. Now 
the topic is again appearing in reso- 
lutions and discussions. 

That the I. S. T. A. at one time had 
life memberships will be news to 
most except those who rank as old- 
timers. They were created in 1891 
and President William Rainey Harp- 
er of the University of Chicago be- 
came the first life member by paying 
the stipulated fee of ten dollars. They 
were never very popular and were 
discontinued in 1922. [Someone was 
overheard recently to say, ‘‘Why not 
revive life memberships as an aid in 
financing the new Headquarters 
Building ?’’] 

Not until 1890 did the Constitution 
definitely specify that the ‘‘ principal 
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place of business shall be Spring- 
field,’’ but since 1880 only two an- 
nual meetings have been held else- 
where. Primarily, it would seem from 
the discussion, the Association went 
to Chicago for the 1910 meeting to 
insure itself financial strength 
through an enlarged list of paying 
members. (The meeting of the prev- 
ious year had closed with a deficit 
of $62.00.) The minutes read: 

Miss Grace Reed—I don’t think it is 
the notion of anybody to move this as- 
sociation to Chicago. I think we need 
a shaking up of this association: The 
fact that Illinois has only 1,200 members 
is a scandal, I think. We ought to have 
at least three or four thousand active 
members. I think there is nothing like 
a little variety and change to awaken an 
interest in this association. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I here wish to 
make a proposition, if you will take one 
meeting of this association to Chicago, 
which I think would be a magnificent 
tribute to the new president—I will put 
my shoulder to the wheel. 

I make this proposition quite earnestly 
and seriously that I will guarantee the 
active membership of one thousand teach. 
ers in the city of Chicago, if we have the 
meeting in Chicago next year. 

It was agreed to hold the meeting 
in Chicago and the attendance was 
the largest in the Association’s his- 
tory, 5,555 teachers registering. 

The new president referred to by 
Miss Reed was none other than Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young, the first of the 
three women presidents of the Asso- 
ciation, who ‘‘efficiently conducted 
the sessions. With wit and character- 
istie force she checked the tedious 
debate so evident the previous year.”’ 

The Association has had four con- 
stitutions—that of 1854 (greatly 
amended in 1855), that of 1871, of 
1890, and of 1912. [Is another about 
due?] <A number of things in the 
present-day organization and prac- 
tice, however, date back twenty years 
earlier. By the Constitution of 1890) 
the Executive Committee in charge of 
the annual meeting and responsible 
for permanent funds and property 
was placed on a three-year-term basis. 
It was becoming the general practice 
to require members to wear badges at 
all business sessions, to pay the treas- 
urer a small fee for his services, to 
employ a stenographer to secure the 
proceedings of each session, and to 
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provide doorkeepers and ushers. 

It was in 1890, December 30, that 
the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion under the laws of the state be- 
came a legally organized corporation. 
The objects of the corporation are 
stated in words of Article II of the 
Constitution that had just been 
adopted: ‘‘(a) the professional im- 
provement of its members and (b) 
the advancement of the school inter- 
ests of Illinois.’’ With the adoption 
of articles of incorporation too, a 
Board of Directors, constituted as at 
present, was created. Members of the 
first board were P. R. Walker, Rock- 
ford; George F. Miner, Edwardsville ; 
William Jenkins, Mendota; Laura 
Hazle, Carrollton; T. C. Clendenen, 
Cairo; president, vice president, and 
executive committee respectively, for 
the year 1890. The articles were 
signed by the committee that had 
been designated to attend to the in- 
corporation of the Association, con- 
sisting of P. R. Walker and T. C. 
Clendenen of the board just named 
and E. A. Gastman of Decatur. 

The committees on appropriations 
and on resolutions though not con- 
stituted as now began about this same 
time to function in the same manner 
as the present committees of the like 
names. In 1899 a permanent Ap- 
propriations Committee was created 
and placed on a three-year-term basis. 
The duty of ‘‘said committee’’ was 
‘*to examine into the expediency and 
utility’’ of proposed expenditures. 
The intention evidently was to have 
the committee serve as a check upon 
those generous members who too often 
attempted to deplete the treasury in 
furthering their own hobbies. 

From its first organization there 
had always been a Committee on 
Resolutions appointed by the presi- 
dent during an early session of the 
December meeting. ‘‘The committee 
retired at a convenient time to pre- 
pare a list of resolutions, generally 
concerned with legislative needs. At 
times petitions were added which had 
been advanced by persons not on this 
committee. In general, the nature of 
the resolutions depended on the per- 
sonnel of the committee. During one 
of the closing sessions the chair called 
for the report of this committee. 
Resolutions were presented, and in 
most eases accepted, by the few that 
had remained for the business ses- 
sion.”’ 

After operating in this manner for 
55 years a motion passed in 1909 
made decided changes. The action 
provided that the committee on reso- 
lutions to serve for the year to come 
be appointed at each December meet- 
ing that the resolutions to be pre- 


sented at the approaching annual 
meeting ‘‘excepting only resolutions 
of courtesy, and such as unforeseen 
emergencies may require be formu- 
lated before Nov. 15, of each year, 
and that said resolutions be printed 
and mailed to each member before 
December 15, and published in such 
other ways as convenient.’”’ 

After adopting this amendment the 
members who had remained for the 
business session proceeded to nullify 
the recommendations of the Resolu- 
tion Committee concerning state uni- 
formity of text-books and the antago- 
nistic sentiment toward national aid 
for a sectarian university in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Federated Organization 

For some years after its organiza- 
tion in 1854 the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation had the field to itself, but 
gradually a number of other strong 
associations grew up. A few attempts 
at co-operation were made but mostly 
the official policy seemed to be to ig- 
nore each other. The new organiza- 
tions, finally seven in all, were mostly 
grouped according to geographical lo- 
eation and sites of Normal schools. 
Naturally school people became mem- 
bers of the association most accessible 
to them and attended its meetings. 
Consequently, the annual meeting of 
the so-called State Association became 
little more than a local gathering. 
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Aside from the 1910 meeting in Chi- 
cago, out of a teaching body of 
around 29,000 the membership ‘aver- 
aged about 12 to 14 hundred teachers 
more than half of whom were within 
a radius of 60 miles of Springfield 
and two-thirds of that membership 
were from the two counties of San- 
gamon and Christian. 

Finally federation of the several 
groups was seriously considered, and 
in the 1911 meeting the following mo- 
tion made from the floor by Mr. W. R. 
Hatfield of Chicago was unanimously 
carried : 

I move that a general welfare commit- 
tee of twenty-five, consisting of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
three representatives from each of the 
eight great teachers’ associations in IIli- 
nois, be appointed by the chair to forniu- 
late a plan and to take the steps neces- 
sary to form an organization of all the 
teachers of the State of Illinois. 

The committee reported a form of 
federation at the 1912 meeting and 
the present constitution was adopted. 


Mr. Patrick, having traced the his- 
tory of the Association for a period 
of 58 years, closes his thesis with a 
brief account of this re-organization. 
It may be of interest to the member- 
ship. to know that Mr. W. A. Miller 
of Springfield is at present making a 
study of the Association from 1912 to 
the present time. 


Health Report By County Doctor 


\ pry board of supervisors of Macoupin County employs a county physician 
at a regular annual salary. Dr. J. B. Liston of Carlinville has held this po- 
sition for several years, and devotes practically all his time to its duties. Be- 
sides medical and surgical service to the indigent, Dr. Liston renders much 
service to the schools. Early in this school year he began an examination of 


the pupils in the schools and hopes to 


examine all pupils before the close of 


school. A summary of his report on nine townships, mostly rural, is given 


below. 


HEALTH REPORT MADE BY COUNTY DOCTOR OF MACOUPIN COUNTY 





Total Under- Not Vac Not Vac- 
Number of nourished cinated for cinated for 
| Pupils Children Smallpox Diphtheria 
| - a 
1 2 3 a4 


Those Examined in One-Room Schools 


1566 375 1232 1558 
Per Cent 23.95% 78.67% 99.49% 


Grade Schools 





670 233 404 610 
Per Cent 34.78% 60.30% 91.04% 


In One-Room and Grade Schools 


2236 608 1636 2168 
Per Cent 27.19 % 73.17 % 96.96% 








(Data are computed from Illinois State Journal of November 4, 1929) 





Number Number $1 _ 
Having Having Defective ‘Sovool 
Diseased Diseased Eyesight W ok 
Tonsils Teeth oF 
5 6 7 8 
308 972 25 144 
19.67 % 60.79 % 7.98% 9.20% 
125 7 AR 74 
18.66% 60.75% 791% 11.04% 
. J 
433 1359 178 218 
19.36% 60.78% 7.96% 9 75% 
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Contributions to Building Fund 


AST month we mentioned the 
fact that the board of directors 
of the 1.8S.T.A. would be glad 
to receive contributions from 

the divisions to the building fund. We 
also listed the contributions received 
up to that time. 

Since then the old Central Division 
has contributed $1,000, and the total 
contributigns are as follows: 
December, 1925, Chicago Divi- 


December, 1927, Northeastern Di- 
vision 

October, 1928, Southwestern Di- 
vision 


May, 1930, Central Division 1,000.00 


$4,000.00 


The Proposed Amendment 
HE legislative program of the 
Tllinois State Teachers Association 

contains this expression : 

Realizing that our public school system 
is dependent upon the enforcement and 
administration of our revenue laws, and 


believing that the present tax laws are ~ 


neither fully enforced nor carefully ad- 
ministered, we recommend that the Gen- 
eral Assembly provide a system of tax 
laws for Illinois that is equitable, en- 
forceable, and productive. We believe 
that the enactment of such a system of 
tax laws may be expedited by amending 
Article IX of the State Constitution so 
as to remove some of the Jimitations on 
revenue legislation; therefore, we stand 
ready at all times to assist in the adop- 
tion and ratification of such amendment. 

The 56th General Assembly at its 
regular session provided for a Reve- 
nue Investigation Commission to 
study our existing tax system and to 
make recommendations for its im- 
provement. The Commission was ap- 
pointed and at once went to work, 
and has made a preliminary report 
to the special session of the General 
Assembly called by the Governor for 
the purpose of making improvements 
in our tax system. The Joint Resolu- 
tion recommended by the Commission 
and now before the special session is 
as follows: 

Joint Resolution 

That there shall be submitted to the 
electors of this State for adoption or re- 
jection at the next election of members 
of the General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, in the manner provided by law, 
a proposition to amend Article IX of the 
Constitution, by amending Sections 1, 2, 
3, 9, and 10 to read as follows: 

Section 1. The General Assembly shall 











have power to enact laws to provide reve- 
nue. 

Section 2. The General Assembly shall 
have power to distribute revenues paid 
into the State Treasury, in whole or in 
part, among other governmental bodies 
of the State, due consideration being 
given to the territorial source of such 
revenues. 

Section 3. The General Assembly shall 
have power by general laws to make rea- 
sonable exemptions from taxation, but 
such laws shall at all times be subject 
to alteration, amendment, or repeal. 

Section 9. The General Assembly may 
vest the corporate authorities of cities, 
towns, and villages with power to make 
local improvements by special assess- 
ment, or by special taxation of contiguous 
property, or otherwise. For all other cor- 
porate purposes, all municipal corpora- 
tions may be vested with authority to 
assess and collect taxes. 

Section 10. The General Assessment 
shall not impose taxes upon municipal 
corporations or the property thereof, but 
shall require that all taxable property 
within the limits of municipal corpora- 
tions shall be taxed for the payment of 
debts contracted under authority of law. 
Private property shall not be liable to be 
taken or sold for the payment of the: cor- 
porate debts of a municipal corporation. 


By comparing Section 1 of the pro- 
posed resolution with Section 1 of the 
Constitution, you will observe that 
the proposed Section 1 is very much 
simpler. There is no uniform general 
property tax limitation in the pro- 
posed Section 1, and it leaves the Gen- 
eral Assembly free to enact any reve- 
nue laws it sees fit to enact. 

However, there is a limitation, eith- 
er actual or implied, in Section 2 in 
the words, ‘‘due consideration being 
given to the territorial source of such 
revenues.’? What does ‘‘territorial 
source’’ mean? Does it mean county, 
township, city, drainage district, 
school district, or some other terri- 


tory? May the General Assembly use. 


its discretion in giving such consid- 
eration? If so, why put in this ex- 
pression? Is such consideration man- 
datory? If so, must the General As- 
sembly distribute revenues to their 
territorial sources? 
sible under this provision for the state 
to provide that an extremely poor 
school district shall receive more state 
aid than is paid into the state treas- 
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Will it be pos-. 
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ury by such district? 

These and many other questions 
will be raised concerning such a pro- 
vision, and no one is sure just how 
they will be decided by the Supreme 
Court. 

The proposed amendment is an im- 
provement on the present Constitu- 
tion; but, since constitutional limita- 
tions are blamed for the present in- 
equitable and broken-down tax sys- 
tem, why include in the proposed 
amendment an indefinite and ques- 
tionable limitation ? 

Let us not devise new limitations 
on the distribution of revenues out of 
the state treasury at the same time 
Wwe are removing limitations on 
methods of getting revenues into it. 


The Teacher’s Moral Influence 

E have just found in the World’s 

Work of May, 1928, an article 
by Albert Edward Wiggam on the 
scientific measure of morals. He dis- 
cusses an investigation made by Dr. 
Hugh Hartshorne of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and Dr. 
Mark A. May of Yale for the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research of 
New York City. 

Here is what he said about the in- 
fluence of the teacher in moral edu- 
cation: 

One of the finest things that came out 
was that in some schools there would be 
a teacher whose classes ran distinctly 
higher than did others in the same build- 
ing. The authors became convinced that 
these exceptional cases were due chiefly 
to the fine personal influence of the teach- 
er. In one school where the pupils were 
very dishonest, they passed the following 
year under one of these superior teach- 
ers. Within a single year this class 
changed from the most dishonest to the 
most honest class in the building. 


Moral Influence of High-Hat 
Criminals 

HE World’s Work of August, 

1928, contained an article by Mr. 
Lewis E. Lawes, Warden of Sing Sing 
Prison, New York, on the subject, 
‘‘Who is Criminal—and Why?’’ 
After his long study of criminals, he 
testifies to another inuence that is 
counteracting the good influence of 
the teachers mentioned above. War- 
den Lawes says: 

All mankind is potentially criminal un- 
der certain circumstances. In every com- 
munity are respectable men whose wealth 
was secured by essentially criminal 
means. Many an honored financier has 
made his success by “blackjacking” com- 
petitors and by bribing public officials. 
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Such men of the “upperworld” are as 
criminal as the “blackjacking” thugs of the 
underworld. Society succeeds in bring- 
ing only a small number of violators be- 
fore the courts, and only a small percent- 
age of these, the “small fry” are convicted. 
. . . Several prisoners have contended 
that they have done no more than is 
being done by “big business” every day, 
and that “stealing is good business when 
a man succeeds and is larceny only when 
he fails.” . . . Crime is rarely a one-sided 
proposition; guilt is rarely a personal 
thing. Responsibility must, in most in- 
stances, be shared by society, which takes 
credit for a man’s virtues, and should by 
the same token acknowledge some blame 
for his vices. 





Illinois Teachers Loyal 


‘“TYAR DRYER than the banner dry 

state of Kansas itself is the army 
of nearly 500,000 American educators 
polled by The Digest.’’ 

So reads the opening sentence of 
an article in The Literary Digest of 
May 3 giving the results of the poll 
of six special classes on the prohibi- 
tion question. The classes selected 
for this poll were bankers, clergymen, 
educators, lawyers, physicians, and 
Digest subscribers. The dryest of all 
these classes are the educators, who 
far surpass in aridity even the clergy- 
men. 

In discussing these special polls 
The Digest has this to say of the 
teachers : 

Then we have the champion dry voters, 
the educators. Of this class, 490,895 were 
supplied with ballots. We have chosen 
the well-known efficient and long-suffer- 
ing schoolmistress to represent the 
teachers in our diagram on a later page, 
but this group also includes thousands of 
men, school principals, college professors 
and presidents, and large numbers of 
men teachers in all grades. The teachers 
are faced every day with the vital prob- 
lem of our young people, which flames out 
in the news columns all too often, and 
here we have their votes to give us their 
judgment on what is to be done about it. 
The educators cast 95,422 ballots for en- 
forcement, 22,705 for modification, and 
38,956 for repeal. 

The vote of Illinois educators stood as 
follows: 








For enforcement...................... 3,469 
For modification................. 696 
For repeal 821 

Total 4,986 





We know that much has been said 
about the futility of such an artificial, 
impotent poll as that being conducted 
by the Literary Digest. But, since the 
defenders of booze have been so glee- 
fully and voluminously expressing 
their satisfaction with its returns, we 
eannot refrain from publishing this 
bit of evidence that the members of 
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our profession are still loyal to the 
eighteenth amendment and the chil- 
dren. 

But what other returns could be 
expected from teachers? We believe 
most of the teachers polled have been 
at their work long enough to remem- 
ber clearly their teaching experiences 
in what the alcoholic hosts call ‘‘the 
good old days,’’ and they know that 
children have a better chance now 
than they did then. Old teachers 
know that children now come to 
school better fed, better clothed, hap- 
pier, brighter, freer, and in a more 
teachable state of mind, and that they 
come more regularly and stay in 
school longer. Therefore, they be- 
lieve in prohibition enforcement for 
the sake of the children. Then of 
course teachers are just naturally 
good, loyal citizens and believe in re- 
spect for the Constitution and en- 
forcement of the laws. 

This reminds us that we recently 
received a letter from Mr. J. W. 
Crabtree, secretary of the N. E. A., 
asking for advice as to what to do 
about certain charges being made 
against the teachers by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. He said 
that at their recent annual convention 
the Daughters passed resolutions ex- 
pressing alarm at the disloyalty in 
the schools and demanding that 
teachers be required to take the oath 
of allegiance. Our reply advised Mr. 
Crabtree to ignore such fantastic 
charges made by the excitable, super- 
patriotic Daughters; but now we beg 
leave to suggest that he call to their 
attention the testimony of the 
Literary Digest concerning the loyal- 
ty of the teachers in their support of 
the Constitution. Possibly they may 
eonclude that such a demonstration 
means more than an oath of alle- 
giance. 





Missouri’s Program 


to magazine School and Com- 
munity, the organ of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, in the is- 
sue of last December gave ‘‘the three 
simple elements’’ of the legislative 
program of that organization. They 
were stated as follows: 

1. A larger state distributive fund 
which will be collected from sources all 
over Missouri wherever those sources 
happen to be located, and distributed to 
the schools all over Missouri in propor- 
tion to the number of teachers employed 
and the number of children in average 
daily attendance, wherever they may be. 

2. A special equalization fund for 
those districts where local effort is not 
sufficient to maintain standard schools. 

3. A redistricting of the state by an 


optional method that will facilitate the 
elimination of inefficient schools. 

Did you ever hear of anything like 
that in Illinois? 





Not So Serious 


One of our respected readers re- 
cently warned us against being too 
serious and advised that we occasion- 
ally try writing a column in lighter 
style. To him and his beloved kind, 
the remainder of this column is dedi- 
cated.—R. C. Moore. 





Doesn’t Desire A Degree 
“Oh no! I don’t want a Degree!!” 
Cried Thomas D. Tiddle to me. 


I argued, “But, Tom, you can see 
The respect that is paid Ph. D.” 


But he answered, “You see, 
A preacher I’d be; 


And, should I attain my Degree, 
I'd be Tommy D. Tiddle, D. D.!!” 





The Lament of the Wets 
Tis sad the way the doleful wets 
Lament our country’s dry condition 
And charge the woes of all the world 
To stringent laws of prohibition. 


They say that when we have a day 
To play at golf or go a fishin’, 

The day is spoiled, ’tis empty fun 
Because of Volstead’s prohibition. 


And when we motor through The Dells 
And something stops our 4d’s ignition, 
*Twould not have happened in 1910, 
Before the days of prohibition. 


The farmer has some corn to sell; 

The price is not what he’s been wishin’; 
Poor fool, he’s dry, it serves him right 
For voting on us prohibition. 


Tornadoes came and wrecked our town, 
Our homes all suffered demolition; 

The wets exclaimed: “Ah, ha! You see 
The consequence of prohibition.” 


Our kids are dull and will not learn 
Their a b c’s, nor yet addition; 

Poor things, their wits are weak and dull 
Because their folks vote prohibition. 


The grippe, the mumps, the scarlet rash, 
And crime and strife and inquisition, 
And floods and fire and prisons full, 

All follow laws of prohibition. 


The wets believe St. Peter will, 

When at the gate we seek admission, 
Say, “Go to — well, where it is dry, 
And water’s banned by prohibition.” 





One—“Well, I showed up the teacher 
before the whole class today.” 

The Other—“Why? Wise us up.” 

One—“She asked me for Lincoln's 
Gettysburg address ’n I had to tell her 
he never lived there. Oh, you should 
heard the class laugh then.”—Ez. 
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Reports of Three Division Meetin?s 


Southern Observes Fiftieth Anniversary, Central Divides; Treasurer’s 
Reports on Lake Shore and Southwestern Included 


IFTY YEARS ago the South- 

ern [Illinois State Teachers’ 

Association was organized and 

the event was appropriately 
recognized this year at the meeting 
at Carbondale. President H. W. 
Shyrock, S. I. 8. N. W., the only per- 
son now in the organization who at- 
tended the first program meeting, de- 
livered an eloquent anniversary ad- 
dress on Thursday afternoon, March 
13th. 


Strong speakers on professional 
subjects and excellent music made up 
the programs of the four general ses- 
sions and the nine section meetings 
held March 12, 13. 


In the business session officers were 
elected and resolutions adopted. 

Officers—President, Loy Norrix, Anna; 
1st vice-president, Ralph Stringer, Her- 
rin, 2nd vice-president, Mattie Hamp, 
Rosiclare; recording secretary, Kate 
Hartline, Cairo; corresponding secretary, 
Lillian Phelps, Golconda; financial secre- 
tary, George McDerman, Metropolis; 
treasurer, M. L. Hunt, McLeansboro; 
executive committee chairman, F. G. 
Warren, Carbondale. 

State Governing Committee—Appropri- 
ations, Mary Roberson, Mound City; 
legislation, Arno Bratton, Marion; reso- 
lutions, L. E. Etherton, Murphysboro. 


Resolutions 


The resolutions presented 
adopted were as follows: 

1. We wish to express our apprecia- 
tion to the members of our State Legis- 
lature for the enactment of laws provid- 
ing: (a) a minimum term of eight 
months of school for all the schools of 
the State; (b) an increase of $2,000,000 
annually to our State Distributive Fund; 
(c) a standardization of teachers certifi- 
cates whereby our teachers may have 
equal opportunities with the teachers in 
other states; (d) for simplifying and 
strengthening the school attendance law 
so that it can be administered more ef- 
fectively; (e) an increased appropriation 
for the benefit and advancement of our 
State Normal Schools and especially for 
the new science building at our own §S. I. 
N. U.; (f) and for all other measures 
which tend to raise our schools to 
higher standards. 

(Numbers 2, 3 and 4, local, courtesy, 
etc., omitted.) 

5. We wish to express our apprecia- 
tion to President Shyrock for his able 
and timely address on “The Half-Century 
Mark of our Association” and to the var- 
ious other speakers who did their part 
in making this session one of inspiration 
and lasting benefit. 


and 


6. We wish to express our apprecia- 
tion to Hon. Francis G. Blair for his 
leadership together with his staff in 
carrying our educational program for- 
ward. 

7. Furthermore, we wish to go on 
record as favoring an increase in the Dis- 
tributive School Fund until it shall equal 
at least 25% of all expenses of the 
schools.—Kate Hartline, Secretary. 


Central Division 

T THE close of a successful meet- 
ing in Peoria on March 14, 15, 
the assembled members of the Central 
Division took up the matter of divid- 
ing and forming two divisions. A 
petition to that end had already been 
acted upon favorably by the I. S. T. 
A. Board of Directors at its meeting 

on December 26, 1929. 

After terms of separation had been 
agreed upon the assemblage separated 
and each group elected its own offi- 
cers. Peoria, Woodford, Tazewell 
and Mason Counties make up one 
division and Livingston, McLean, 
DeWitt and Logan constitute the 
other. The latter, it is generally un- 
derstood, retains the name Central 
Division; the matter of naming the 
former was left in the hands of the 
newly elected executive committee. No 
name has been reported thus far. 


Bloomington Group 

Officers—President, Mrs. Laura Pricer, 
Normal; vice-president, Ralph Robb. 
Clinton; secretary-treasurer, P. C. Kurtz, 
Bloomington. é 

Executive Committee—Chairman, E. G. 
Stevens, Fairbury; two years, Mrs. Mae 
Porter, Clinton; three years, W. C. Hand- 
lin, Lincoln. 

State Committee Members—Appropria- 
tions, W. A. Goodier, Bloomington; legis- 
lation, Arthur Verner, Clinton; resolu- 
tions, E. A. Turner, Normal. 

Delegates to Annual State Meeting— 
Edna Rock, Bloomington; Freda Schaeff- 
ner, Bloomington; Wm. Brigham, Bloom- 
ington; E. W. Cavins, Normal; Monroe 
Melton, Normal; Lloyd L. Hargis, Mt. 
Pulaski; E. H. Lukenbill, Lincoln; R. S. 
Toon, Farmer City; Ralph Robb, Clinton; 
W. W. McCulloch, Pontiac; and Claude 
Pampel, Flanagan. 

Alternates to Annual State Meeting— 
Martha Vaninger, Bloomington; Lucile 
Stubblefield, Bloomington; H. R. Hast- 
ings, Normal; A. R. Williams, Normal; 
R. W. Pringle, Normal; D. F. Nickols, 
Lincoln; W. C. Handlin, Lincoln; Mrs. 
Alta Scott, Clinton; Mrs. Mae Porter, 
Clinton; Arthur Speltz, Pontiac; and E. 
G. Stevens, Fairbury. : 
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Peoria Group 

Officers—President, B. C. Moore, Eu- 
reka; vice-president, A. R. Smith, Ha- 
vana; secretary-treasurer, Sanford 
Murphy, Peoria. 

Executive Committee—Chairman, H. E. 
Iler, Peoria; two years, C. B. Smith, 
Pekin; three years, E. K. Frye, Peoria. 

State Committee Members—Appropria- 
tions, J. I. Linch, Mason City; legislation, 
Anthony Middleton, Peoria; resolutions, 
Ruby Roush, Eureka. 

Delegates to Annual State Meeting— 
D. C. Hilling, Peoria; Cleada M. Kellog, 
Peoria; Charlotte Hessling, Peoria; Ruth 
Shield, Peoria; Charles McMullen, Chilli- 
cothe; R. E. Stowell, Peoria; A. H. Siep- 
ert, Peoria; E. E. Downing, Elmwood; 
J. H. Brewer, Peoria; Ray J. Schertz, 
Metamora; Hazel C. Jones, El Paso; Silas 
Jones, Eureka; W. B. Canopy, Delavan; 
Frank Isenburg, Pekin; A. L. Gifford, 
Minier; and V. L. Likins, Washington. 

Alternates to Annual State Meeting— 
Mollie Rabold, Peoria; Sarah Phelps, Peo- 
ria; Margaret Hanna, Mason City; Jennie 
Long, Peoria; Lloyd Skinner, Manito; 
Howard Cation, Peoria; Otis Trimble, 
Peoria; Bernice Hildebrand, San Jose; 
Joseph Murphy, Peoria; C. O.° Waldrip, 
Minonk; Ella Hawk, Washburn; Ernest 
Higdon, Eureka; Leonard Clark, Delavan; 
Alida Zimmerman, Pekin; L. Ross John- 
son, Morton; and Lester Schroen, Wash- 
ington.—Z. H. Lukenbill, Secretary. 


Lake Shore Division 

AKE SHORE holds the last I. S. 

+ T. A. Division meeting of the 
school year. Its 1929-1930 meeting 
convened on April 28 at Cicero, where 
the J. Sterling Morton Twp, High 
School building accommodated the at- 
tendance. 

The morning was devoted to a gen- 
eral session and to section meetings in 
nine groups. In the afternoon a sec- 
ond general session was held and the 
convention closed with the annual 
business meeting at 3 :00. 

Officers—President, W. E. McVey, Har- 
vey; vice-president, Eugene La Rowe, 
Maywood; secretary, D. E. Walker, Ev- 
anston; treasurer, E. L. Nygaard, Kenil- 
worth. 

Local Committee Chairmen—Executive, 
Anna L. Shinn, River Forest; publicity 
and membership, Orville T. Bright, Dol- 
ton; nominations, Helen Sanford. 

State Committee Members—Appropria- 
tions, E. N. Cassady, Brookfield; legisla- 
tive, A. W. Lockhart, Calumet City; reso- 
lutions, E. W. Martin, Berwyn. 

Resolutions 

1. To the end that the work of the 
Committee on Resolutions to the repre- 
sentative assembly of the Illinois State 
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Teachers Association December 27, 1929, 
be made more effective, we recommend 
that: 

(a) A special committee be ap- 
pointed by the officers of the Lake 
Shore Division to assist in the promo- 
tion of the State committee’s resolu- 
tion, relative to the establishment of 
Junior High Schools in school districts 
now operating under dual control, and, 

(b) That the State committee’s rec- 
ommendation Number Eight be consid- 
ered as part of the program set up by 
the incoming officers of our Division 
for the year 1930-31 (see the February 
issue of the ILtinoris -TEACHER, page 
194). 

2. Be it resolved that we endorse the 
education bill to create a Department of 
Education, with a secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet, which would provide a 
research and information service for the 
schools comparable to that offered other 
great national interests by the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, of Commerce, and 
of Labor. 

3. Be it resolved that we heartily en- 
dorse the recommendation of the State 
Teachers Association to the 57th General 
Assembly, that the legislature increase 
the appropriation to the state school 
fund until that fund shall in a few years 
equal at least 25 per cent of the total cost 
of the common schools; also, that no 
change be made in the plan of apportion- 
ment of the state school fund contained 
in the law enacted by the 55th General 
Assembly that will destroy or impair its 
equalization features; and that no deduc- 
tions be made from the school fund for 
any new or additional purposes. 

4. We recommend the Executive Com- 
mittee for their efforts in arranging the 
program of the annual meeting of 1930. 

5. Be it further resolved: 

That the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Lake Shore Division, take an 
active interest in the education of the 
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boys and girls committed to the State 
Institutions at St. Charles and Geneva; 
that the present executive committee of 
this division appoint a committee of 
three, which committee will study the 
educational opportunities at these insti- 
tutions during the next year, and make 
a complete report at the 1931 meeting.— 
D. C. Walker, Secretary. 





State Organizations Meet 
Elementary Supervisors 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Illinois Association of Elementary Su- 
pervisors was held in Cicero on April 25th 
and 26th. An excellent program had been 
prepared by the president, Miss Olive 
Gillham of Alton and the vice president, 
Miss Medora Shaeffer of Cicero. 

The address of Friday evening was 
given by Dr. Wm. H. Burton, Professor 
of Education in the University of Chi- 
cago, on the subject, “This New Freedom 
in Education.” Dr. Burton stated that 
the idea of freedom in the schools is not 
new, but that we are just trying to put 
it into practice. He issued a warning 
against over-emphasizing freedom lest we 
lose its great advantages. He pointed out 
the fallacy of believing that only self- 
initiated problems are worth while, but 
said that we should get pupils to do will- 
ingly and happily the things that they 
must do anyway. 

The speaker on Saturday morning was 
Mr. Wilbur Lee Beauchamp, Assistant 
Professor of Education at the University 
of Chicago, who discussed “Unit-Mastery 
Technique.” He warned against using 
the term where it does not apply and 
stated that in order to use unit-master 
technique there must be re-organization; 
the philosophy must be understood be- 
fore the method can be used. Simply 
using the formal steps may result in very 
poor teaching if the material is not re- 
organized. Mastery should not be thought 
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of as the ability to repeat facts; it applies 
to attitudes, special abilities, and skills 
as well. 

Reports of the work being done in their 
schools were made by many of the su- 
pervisors present. 

At the business meeting on Saturday 
morning the following officers were 
elected: 

President, 
Cicero. 

Vice-President, Miss Pearl Tiley, Belle- 
ville. 

Secretary and Treasurer, 
Clendenen, Streator. 

The next meeting will be held in Belle- 
ville. i 


Miss Medora Schaeffer, 


Miss Ruth 


Kindergarten-Primary 

The State Kindergarten-Primary Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in Spring- 
field, May 24. Lectures, conferences, in- 
spection of exhibits, etc., made up a high- 
ly successful session. 

The following officers were elected to 
succeed themselves: President, Grace L. 
Tucker, Normal; first vice president, 
Olga Adams, Chicago; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mabel C. O’Donnell, Aurora; re- 
cording secretary, Leska Marshall, Irv- 
ington; financial secretary, Lucy B. Way, 
Peoria; and treasurer, Evelyn Telford, 
Springfield. 

The Aurora members invited the or- 
ganization to meet in their city in 1931. 





Next Season’s Damrosch Concerts 

The 1930-31 series of school radio con- 
certs to be given by Walter Damrosch 
under the auspices of the National Broad- 
casting Company will begin on October 
10 and continue through April 17. 

The list of works to be played during 
the season includes three complete sym- 
phonies. Beethoven’s Symphony Number 
5 will be given in two parts in Series C. 
Schubert's Unfinished Symphony and 
Haydn’s Symphony in B flat will be given 
in Series D. 
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Proceedings of Board of Directors 


Quarterly Meeting, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, May 14 


HE MEETING was called to 

order at 9:15 o’clock A. M. by 

President Washburn. Other 

members of the Board present 
were Fred L. Biester, F. Blanche 
Preble, John A. Hayes and J. R. 
Skiles. Other officers present were 
Treasurer Charles McIntosh and Sec- 
retary Robert C. Moore. 


The President then announced that 
he had received a letter from a com- 
mittee claiming to represent the 
Northeastern Division, or the Kane, 
Kendall, and McHenry County Su- 
perintendents and Principals’ Asso- 
ciation, or both, asking to be heard at 
this meeting. The letter is as follows: 


February 17, 1930. 


Mr. Justin Washburn, Pres. 
Illinois State Teachers Association, 
Rock Island, Illinois. 


Dear Mr. Washburn: 


The delegates of the Northeastern 
Division of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion, reviewing on their way home their 
experiences and their observation of the 
State Teachers Association at work, as 
evidenced by the meeting, thought it ad- 
visable to call the attention of the Board 
of Directors to certain phases of the 
management as well as the conduct of 
the business of the Association that, in 
their opinion, needed correction. 


At a meeting of the Kane, Kendall and 
McHenry County Superintendents and 
Principals Association, these suggestions 
were drawn up in the form of a resolu- 
tion to be submitted to the Board of Di- 
rectors for their consideration. The sen- 
timent of the members present in regard 
to those resolutions was expressed in a 
unanimous and enthusiastic vote. 


We are also enclosing an explanatory 
letter that was sent out to the McHenry 
county members of the Association. Their 
individual affirmative replies were later 
corroborated by a unanimous vote at a 
joint meeting held at Crystal Lake on 
February 12. This letter voices quite 
fully the sentiments of every delegate of 
the Northeastern Division. 

It is the hope of our Association that, 
since your Board of Directors frequently 
meets in Chicago, our committee on reso- 
lutions could arrange to meet you at such 
a time. We could then talk over more 
fully the various items listed. 

Thanking you in advance for your pre- 
ferred attention to this matter, we are 


Resolutions Committee 
R. W. Fairchild, Elgin 
C. E. Thompson, St. Charles 
Osher Schlaifer, Dundee 
Chairman. 


The resolutions referred to in the 
above letter and presented to the 
Board are as follows: 





To the Board of Directors, 
Illinois State Teachers Association:- 


The original design of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association was to pro- 
mote the welfare of the teachers of the 
State of Illinois. To further develop the 
original purpose in this constantly grow- 
ing Association, changes in the organiza- 
tion and procedure must of necessity be 
evolved. To meet these changing condi- 
tions of the Association the following 
propositions are an expression of the 
convictions of the Superintendents and 
Principals of Kane, Kendall and Mc- 
Henry Counties in meeting assembled at 
Geneva, Illinois, January 21, 1930:- 

1. The Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation should be rendering an extended 
service in the form of such activities 
as group insurance, homes for aged 
teachers, and similar welfare activities. 

2. A more progressive and effective 
attitude should be taken in the promo- 
tion of rural education. 

3. The program of the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association should be 
changed to place greater emphasis on 
the business precedure rather than 
upon inspirational addresses in order 
to shorten the meeting by approximate- 
ly one day, resulting in a decided 
economy to both the State and Divi- 
sional Associations. 

4. To further expedite the business 
of the Association all delegates, prior 
to their departure for the Annual 
Meeting, should be provided with all 
reports of existing committees. 

5. The offices of Secretary and 
Treasurer of the State Association and 
the Manager of the Illinois Pupils’ 
Reading Circle should be combined un- 
der the direction of one resident secre- 
tary with headquarters at Springfield. 

The members of the committee 
signing the letter were present. It 
was moved by Mr. Hayes, seconded by 
Mrs. Preble and carried by a vote of 
the Board that the committee be given 
a hearing. The chairman, Mr. Osher 
Schlaifer, spoke first and gave a gen- 
eral statement of the reasons why the 
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resolutions should be adopted and 
made effective. At times he expressed 
rather strong criticisms of the man- 
agement of the Association, its pro- 
gram, and its finances. 

Mr. Fairchild then spoke in regard 
to improving the arrangement and 
program of the annual meeting of the 
Association. He believed that the re- 
ports of committees should be sent to 
all delegates two or three weeks before 
the annual meeting and that more 
time should be given to business 
rather than to so many inspirational 
addresses at the annual meeting. He 
suggested that it might be possible to 
finish the business of the Association 
on the evening of the first full day, if 
some of these inspirational addresses 
are dispensed with. 

Mr. Thompson spoke particularly 
of the centralization of all the busi- 
ness of the Association in the Spring- 
field offices, under the immediate su- 
pervision of the secretary. He highly 
commended the present treasurer and 
his complete reports, but maintained 
that the secretary, the treasurer, and 
the manager of the Illinois Pupils 
Reading Circle ought to be combined 
in one person. He also suggested 
that other activities be added and 
that they be placed under the super- 
vision of the secretary—for instance, 
group insurance, employment bureau, 
small loan service, advice concerning 
investment, and the establishment of 
a home for aged teachers. 


The secretary and two or three of 
the directors then objected to some of 
the statements made by Mr. Schlaifer 
and included in a letter sent by him 
to the principals and superintendents 
of McHenry County. These officers 
claimed that the statements reflected 
upon the honesty and integrity of the 
officers and particularly of the secre- 
tary. Then Mr. Schlaifer replied by 
disavowing any intention of even im- 
plying such personal criticism and 
paid a tribute to the honesty and in- 
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tegrity of the officers of the Associa- 
tion. Then there was a general dis- 
cussion of the resolutions presented 
by this committee and of the sugges- 
tions made in their addresses to the 
Board. The members of the commit- 
tee professed their entire lack of 
knowledge of the relations of the Illi- 
nois Pupils Reading Circle to the 
Illinois State Teachers Association 
and asked to be informed. 


Secretary Robert C. Moore called 
to the attention of the committee the 
fact that the relation, as far as estab- 
lished, was expressed in a resolution 
published on Page 199 of the ILLINo!s 
TreacHer of March 1929. That reso- 
lution was then read for the informa- 
tion of the committee. 


After further discussion President 
Justin Washburn appointed Mr. 
Schlaifer, chairman, and Mr. Fair- 
child and Mr. Thompson members of 
a committee to make investigation of 
the relations of the Illinois Pupils 
Reading Circle and the Illinois 
Teachers Circle to the Illinois State 
Teachers Association, and to prepare 
a resolution to present to the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association or to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 


There was then quite a long discus- 
sion in regard to the proper arrange- 
ment and content of the program of 
the annual meeting. Secretary Moore 
stated that it is very difficult to send 
reports of the committees and officers 
to the delegates two or three weeks 
before the meeting for two reasons: 
first, many of the delegates who act 
at the State meeting and who should, 
therefore, receive these reports are 
not appointed until the first day of 
the meeting, or immediately before it ; 
second, the fiscal year of the Associa. 
tion is the calender year and consider- 
able business is done the last week or 
two before the meeting that it would 
be impossible to report to the dele- 
gates on December 1. 


Mr. Hayes, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, stated that he had 
asked the advice of many prominent 
members in regard to the program 
and that the advice was conflicting. 
He, therefore, asked for advice from 
the other members of the Board of 
Directors. Upon motion which was 
duly seconded and carried by vote, 
Mr. Hayes was instructed to take 
charge of the matter and arrange the 
program according to his own best 
judgment. 

By motion duly seconded and car- 
ried by unanimous vote, the secretary 
was directed to have made at the ex- 
pense of the Association a transcript 








of a stenotype report of the meeting 
up to this point. 


The President then called for a re- 
port of the treasurer, whereupon, 
Treasurer McIntosh presented the 
report given below. 


Upon motion duly seconded and 
carried by vote, the report of the 
treasurer was approved and placed 
on file. 


The secretary was then asked for 
his report of the finances of the Asso- 
ciation in relation to the appropria- 
tions, whereupon, Secretary Moore 
placed in the hands of each director 
the statement on the opposite page. 


The Board deemed no action neces- 
sary on this report but said it would 
be helpful to them in conducting the 
affairs of the Association. 


The President announced that the 
next order of business would be the 
consideration of the plans and speci- 
fications of the proposed new admin- 
istration building. Mr. Horn, of 
Horn and Sandberg, architects, was 
present and laid before the Board the 
blue-print and read the general spe- 
cifications for the construction of the 
building. Mr. Skiles moved that the 
plans and specifications be approved 
as submitted and that the architects 
be instructed to complete them in de- 
tail, to submit them to contractors, 
and to secure bids from responsible 
contractors at the earliest possible 
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date. This motion was duly seconded 
and carried by unanimous vote. 

Upon motion by Mr. Biester, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Preble and carried by 
unanimous vote, the secretary was 
directed to investigate the possibility 
of securing a loan of about $20,000 
for financing the construction of the 
new building. 

The President announced that the 
next item of business would be the 
appointment of delegates to repre- 
sent the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation at the next annual meeting of 
the National Education Association, 
and asked the secretary to read the 
list of nominees received from the 
presidents of the several Divisions. 
By motion and vote all these nomi- 
nees were then appointed and others 
were added to make up the required 
number of delegates. The list of dele- 
gates thus appointed is as follows: 


Delegates to the N. E. A., Columbus, 

L. W. Brown, Supt. of Schools, Jones- 
boro; C. L. Edwards, Supt. of Schools, 
Salem; S. O. Dale, Supt. of Schools, Fair- 
field; B. F. Holscher, Co. Supt. of Schools, 
Marshall; F. M. Winbigler, Co. Supt. of 
Schools, Monmouth; Harry J. Blue, Supt. 
of Schools, Carlinville; Willard B. Can- 
opy, Prin. of High School, Delavan; E. H. 
Lukenbill, Supt. of Schools, Lincoln; 
H. D. Anderson, Supt. of Schools, Gil- 
man; Dean M. Inman, Prin. of High 
School, Granville; Fred N. Stark, Prin. 
of High School, Sherrard; Ruth Harris, 
High School Teacher, Belvidere; Edna 
Keith, School Supervisor, Joliet; Wm. B. 
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Supervisor, Joliet; Wm. E. McVey, Prin. 
of High School, Harvey; Bertha 8S. Arm- 
bruster, Prin. Tilton School, Chicago; 
Frances E. Harden, Palos Verdes, Califor- 
nia; Margaret A. Haley, 127 North Dear- 
born St., Chicago; Justin Washburn, Co. 
Supt. of Schools, Rock Island; Fred L. 
Biester, Prin. of High School, Glen Ellyn; 
Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, 10855 Vernon Ave., 
Chicago; John A. Hayes, Co. Supt. of 
Schools, Peoria; J. R. Skiles, Supt. of 
Schools, Evanston; Robert C. Moore, Sec’y 
L.S.T.A., Carlinville; W. W. Gorman, Supt. 
of Schools, Indianola; A. F. Cooke, Supt. 
of Schools, Hinsdale; Benjamin Shirer, 
Bd. of Education Office, Peoria; Jennie 
Long, Bd. of Education Office, Peoria; 
C. B. Smith, Supt. of Schools, Pekin; C. E. 
Joiner, Prin. of High School, LeRoy. 

The following were named as alter- 
nate delegates : 

L. V. Morgan, County Superintendent, 
Wheaton; Birdie A. Marshall, Office Bd. 
of Education, Peoria; Susan Scully, 7159 
University Ave., Chicago; Hazel A. Par- 
rish, 1234 21st St., Rock Island. 


The seerctary was directed to ap- 
point one or more of these alternates 
if necessary to fill vacancies, and to 
appoint others if the list of alternates 
becomes exhausted. 


By motion and vote it was decided 
to allow each delegate attending the 
meeting $70 to pay expenses and that 
$30 be transferred from the con- 
tingent fund to the delegates’ expense 
fund to make up the deficiency. 


The problem of publication of the 
ILuInois TEACHER was then taken up 
for a brief discussion. Mr. Mack, 
representing the Kable Bros. Co. of 
Mt. Morris, was present and was 
given an opportunity to present a 
plan which this company has for pub- 
lishing the Inumyois Teacner. Mr. 
Mack described the Kable plan of 
publishing organization journals and 
asked for an opportunity to bid on 
our contract. President Washburn 
thanked Mr. Mack for his presenta- 
tion and said the Board would con- 
sider his proposition at the proper 
time. By motion duly seconded and 
carried by vote the secretary was di- 
rected to secure bids for printing the 
Ituinots TEACHER for next year. 


The President then called for the 
reports of committees. Mr. Beister, 
chairman of the committee on the 
promotion of membership in the State 
Teachers Association, reported that 
his committee had had one meeting 
and had decided to write to all coun- 
ty superintendents asking them to 
have speakers at the teachers’ insti- 
tutes to explain the plan, purposes, 
and achievements of the State 
Teachers Association and to recom- 
mend membership in it. He said that 
this recommendation would be sent to 
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county superintendents before the 
institute season begins this summer. 

The secretary reported the need of 
a new eighteen-inch typewriter in the 
department of research. He was di- 
rected to purchase a typewriter that 
would meet the requirements of the 
office. 

The secretary was authorized to 
subseribe for the Research Service of 
the Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. at an expense not to 
exceed $25. The secretary was also 
authorized to have printed in pam- 
phlet form 5000 copies of the recent 
study of the income tax which was 
made by Mr. Grimm and issued in 
mimeographed form. 

All resolutions and discussions 
made at the meeting were adopted in 
regular form by motion duly sec- 
onded and earried by a vote of the 
majority of the Board of Directors. 
The meeting was adjourned at 5:30 
P. M—Justin Washburn, President; 
R. C. Moore, Secretary. 





Propaganda and the Teacher 
By Tuomas J. LANCASTER 


Just the other day my telephone 
rang and when I answered it a mel- 
low-voiced gentleman sought my per- 
mission to come out to the house and 
tell me about an investment which, 
he assured me, would pay a mini- 
mum return of nine per cent. That 
call must bear the direct responsi- 
bility for this article. 

Each year the subject of propa- 
ganda and its relation to teaching 
comes up in my methods classes of 
college freshmen and sophomores. 
Their ignorance and their willing- 
ness to learn constitute the indirect 
but more important reason for my 
rushing into print. 

For the individual, the process of 
living is becoming more and more 
complex. The average person today 
probably meets more people and 
groups of people in a year than did 
the man of a century ago in a life- 
time. Many of these contacts are 
of a business nature with strangers 
or mere superficial acquaintances. 
Furthermore, a great number of so- 
cial contacts oceur between persuns 
no better known to each other. 


Industrial and commercial organi- 
zations are also becoming tremen- 
dously complex. In these the indi- 
vidual member gets credit for the 
material prosperity that he brings to 
the organization, and he gets credit 
for nothing else. There is little or no 
evaluation of moral character. Thus 
each is left to his own judgment of 
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the ethical basis upon which his work 
is done. Often the law is the only 
limitation. Within the law he goes 
the limit and becomes exceedingly 
clever, resourceful, and unscrupulous 
in his business transactions. This 
same philosophy may, and sometimes 
does, carry over into his social rela- 
tions as well. 


There has probably never been a 
time in the history of the world when 
the unwise and the unwary has been 
so likely to be cheated or misled in 
his efforts to solve some of life’s 
problems. The imposter is ever at 
his elbow in the guise of friend and 
counselor ready to sell him a shady 
bond, unsound life insurance, a harm- 
ful or worthless patent medicine, or 
a fear-complex in the name of relig- 
ion. 


These facts place upon the teacher 
a definite and solemn obligation to 
make the rising generation less easily 
victimized by those who seek to take 
advantage of the unsuspecting. This 
obligation may be analyzed and 
stated in the form of a list of spe- 
cific sugestions, as follows: 

1. Help the child to learn that few 
things in this world are absolutely and 
altogether good or bad, true or false, just 
or unjust. There are two or more sides 
to most questions and there are satisfac- 
tory substitutes for most of our dili- 
gently sought treasures. 

2. In selecting school subject matter 
of an informational nature, be careful 
to select only that which is authentic, 
always showing the basis upon which 
the truth of the material rests. Keep in 
mind that many texts and other books 
contain nothing but the author’s opinion 
or the opinion of some earlier writer. 

3. Teach the child to judge a proposi- 
tion on the basis of his experience within 
the field in which the proposition lies, 
provided his experience is recent and 
broad. 


4. Teach the child to supplement his 
own experience with the experience of 
others selected because of: 

a. Their experience with such mat- 

ters. 

b. The certainty of their interest in 

his welfare. 


5. Teach the child to analyze a pro- 
posal into all of its elements and to try 
to judge the importance of each element 
in relation to the others. 

6. Teach the child to reason from ef- 
fect to cause. There is a reason behind 
every proposition laid before one. Find 
that reason, then study it carefully. If 
it seems reasonable and good, then con- 
sider the proposition further, if not, re- 
member that the burden of proof rests 
upon the one making the proposal. 


A teacher should be somewhat em- 
barrassed by the stock joke depict- 
ing her (or him) as the typical easy 
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mark for every sharper in Christen- 
dom. A sensible and serviceable re- 
sistance mechanism can be built up 
by the use of the preceding sugges- 
tions. Such a mechanism will prove 
of value to the teacher and to the 
pupil alike. No conscientious teacher 
ean sidestep her duty in this matter. 





“The International Note in 
Literature” 


The following is quoted from the 
address given by Dr. A. Evelyn New- 
man at the annual meeting of the Illi- 
nois State Teachers Association, Dr- 
cember 27, 1929. Miss Newman is pro- 
fessor of English at the Colorado 
State Teachers College in Greeley, 
Colorado. 

Perhaps the post-war writers of Ger- 
many are most prominent as leaders in 
the plea for a new education. The new 
German constitution has incorporated in 
its articles the teaching of reconciliation 
in the schools. The brothers Heinrich 
and Thomas Mann had pleaded for such 
a measure in pre-war times. Since the 
war, Heinrich Mann’s war trilology, Das 
Kaiserreich, and Thomas Mann’s great 
novel, The Magic Mountain, have both 
shown the futility of a militarized educa- 
tion that leads to war. Bruno Frank and 
Leonard Frank in their post-war novels, 
The Persians are Coming, and The Cause 
of the Crime, declare that all progress 
toward world betterment must be based 
upon a new education which must start 
with the very young child. Jacob Was- 
serman and Franz Werfel, Austrian 
writers of prominence, in their great 
novels, The World’s Illusion, and Class 
Reunion, state the Christ principle of the 
brotherhood of man as the only one by 
which world destruction may be pre- 
vented. We are all our brothers’ keepers. 
The hope of the world lies in its children, 
and unless these children are rightly di- 
rected in their thought toward the need 
of the nations for each other and the con- 
tribution of each nation to world good, 
unless the virtues instead of the faults 
of other nations are shown and the faults 
as well as the virtues of their own na- 
tion are given, unless the need of know- 
ing each other better through travel and 
friendship is emphasized instead of the 
need of piling up armaments against each 
other, another war is inevitable within 
the next quarter of a century. .. . 

Of all the war novels, Arnold Zweig’s 
The Case of Sergeant Grischa has the 
greatest philosophy of democracy and in- 
ternational plea. As Herbert Reed, the 
eminent British critic declares, “To read 
it is to be filled with universal good will.” 
One of the most powerful scenes in the 
book is that in which the escaped Rus- 
sian war prisoner, Sergeant Grischa, 
stands at the edge of a village, before a 
sign board on which a war notice is writ- 
ten in seven languages, the Russian and 
six others. But Sergeant Grischa, the 
Russian peasant soldier, could read none 
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of them. Had he been able to do so, his 
life would have been saved; for the 
notice, written by the careful Germans in 
all the neighboring languages, warned 
any escaped Russian prisoner to report 
himself at once to the nearest military 
office. If he did not do so within two 
days after reaching the nearest military 
headquarters, he would be subject to court 
martial and immediate death. Just this 
thing happened to Grischa, because he 
did not obey the military order so care- 
fully explained upon the sign board. 


Not only Russian soldiers were unable 
to read, however, there were thousands 
who could neither read nor write sent 
out from every country, including sol- 
diers from the United States of America. 
Stephen Graham in his war diary, A Pri- 
vate in the Guards, declares that the vast 
majority of the British Tommies knew 
nothing of the English literature which 
constitutes much of the glory of the coun- 
try for which they were giving their lives. 
To them, Shakespeare was scarcely even 
a name. They knew nothing of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Shelley, Tennyson, or 
Browning; not even Shaw, Wells, or 
Galsworthy were known to them. English 
literature was a closed book. In fact, 
all books were practically closed books 
to them. Not all of our American boys 
could read or write. I, myself, had the 
experience of offering New Testaments 
to hundreds of American soldiers in 
France and having them reply to me, 
“Taint no use lady, I can’t read.” When 
one has heard that reply from hundreds, 
as they pass in line going to the front 
to what may be their last earthly exper- 
ience, there arises within one a new re- 
solve and dedication to education for the 
future. Every teacher in every civilized 
country on the earth’s surface should 
dedicate himself to the task of seeing 
that his country provides an education 
to every man. At least, if the govern- 
ment of the country forces men to give 
up their lives for it, that government 
should be compelled to give to those men 
such an education as would make them 
know and love its highest ideals, and its 
national consciousness and creative spirit 
—all of which are portrayed in its best 
literature. All men and women have a 
right to demand from every country an 
education that will enable them to know 
and appreciate that country’s history and 
literature. 


Such is the challenge to teachers all 
over the world. And for us in America, 
the most powerful and the richest coun- 
try upon the earth’s surface, the chal- 
lenge is doubly strong. The international 
note in literature as it is expressed by 
German, French, British, and American 
post-war writers makes this challenge in 
most vivid manner. We teachers of 
America should take up with the cry to 
our nation’s head, “More funds for edu- 
cation than for armament,” if the United 
States of America is to be the spiritual 
power in the New World Order that its 
Washingtons, Jeffersons, Lincolns, and 
Woodrow Wilsons dreamed of its being; 
that its Root, Kellogg, and Hoover are 
working tq make it now. 
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President of “Old Normal” Chosen 


President H. A. Brown of the Wis- 
consin State Normal School at Osh- 
kosh has been selected for the presi- 
dency of the Illinois State Normal 
University, succeeding the late David 
Felmley. Announcement to this effect 
was made by the Normal School 


a in session at Charleston, May 


Mr. Brown is a native of the state 
of Maine and holds degrees from ’ 
Bates College, Maine, the University 
of Colorado, and Miami University, 
Ohio. He had held various teaching 
and administrative positions in the 
schools of Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Montana before coming to his 
present position in 1917. 


President Brown’s only position in 
Illinois up to this time was lecturer 
in the summer quarter 1921, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 





Magna Carta Day 
By J. W. Hamitron 


Magna Carta Day has in recent years 
taken on a new significance, for now it 
is observed by the English-speaking na- 
tions as their one day annually in common 
—Interdependence Day—as men have 
come to understand the inter-racial kind- 
ness its recognition indicates. 


June 15 is Magna Carta Day wherever 
the English tongue is spoken. On that 
day the nations who trace their liberties 
and their laws back to the historic docu- 
ment join in remembrance of the free- 
dom it has conferred upon all. 

The thought is American born, a ges- 
ture of deference to the ackknowledged 
font of freedom and a tender of good will 
to other English-speaking lands of the 
earth. Governors of states and mayors of 
cities, church leaders and public officials 
call upon their people to recognize the 


day, not as a legal holiday but as one of 
remembrance. 





Advertisement 
By Pavuine Z. Brunt 


I can close my eyes in the dark and see 
A little bear chained to an apple-tree,— 
A little black bear with weary eyes,— 
(A gasoline station must advertise! ) 


He had dragged his chain to its length, 
and back, 

Till the soft brown earth was a beaten 
track. 


There was nothing else in the world to do, 

His heart was sore for the things he 
knew— 

The berry burns and the scented wood 

In the far sweet hills of his babyhood. 


I can close my eyes in the dark and see 
A little black bear and an apple tree. 


—Our Dumd Animals 











“The time has come,” the Walrus said, 
“To talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—of sealing wazr— 
Of cabbages—and kings— 
And why the sea is boiling hot— 
And whether pigs have wings.” 


ICHOLAS Senn (Chicago) High 

School band took first honors 

in class A in the National 

School Band contest at Flint, 
Michigan, May 22-24. This is the second 
consecutive year that Senn has placed 
first. Should the school stand first next 
year it will be ineligible for a year. 

The Joliet band, winners 1926, 1927, 
1928 and consequently ineligible in 1929, 
entered this year and took second. 

Belvidere, winner last year among 
Class B public school bands, stood third 
this year. The Lanark school band got 
into the finals (first six) in the Class C 
division. 

Illinois was also well-represented and 
ranked high in the solo events. 





The Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation announces that its annual high 
school project, “America’s Tenth Man,” 
evoked wide interest, enlisting many 
thousands of students in 160 schools in 
thirty-five states. In one white school 
500 papers were written by students and 
in another a thousand were reported as 
having had some part in the study. Many 
schools participating reported deep in- 
terest and very gratifying results. It is 
believed that a great many young people 
of both races were profited by the study. 
Officers of the Commission expressed 
satisfaction with the results of the con- 
test and announced that a similar project 
will probably be conducted next year. 

A notice of this contest was carried in 
the January ILttrnois TEACHER but there 
is no check as to the response from IIli- 
nois high schools. 

Two national contests are held yearly 
under the auspices of the Educational 


Contests: Band, Essay, Poetry, et Cetera 


Committee of the League of Nations, one 
for high school pupils and the other for 
students in  teacher-training colleges. 
Girls carried off first and second prizes 
and a boy third in the secondary-school 
contest. In the other it was just re- 
versed, men took first and second and a 
woman student third. The schools rep- 
resented were widely distributed in the 
following cities: Buffalo and Indianap- 
olis; Brooklyn, New York; Ypsilanti, 
Michigan; Palo Alto, California; and 
Salisbury, Maryland. 

While no one in Illinois was among the 
prize winners, Margaret Wilson of Spring- 
field received honorable mention. 


The American Sunday School Union, 
1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
announces that in the $2,000 prize con- 
test on “The Heroic Appeal of Christian- 
ity to Young People” the judges have 
chosen Silver Trumpet, a novel by J. 
Wesley Ingles of Stoney Brook, L. I. 
This is a swift-moving, heart-gripping 
story of modern college life in a coed 
college. Though but one prize was of- 
fered the judges announced as their sec- 
ond choice Greater Love by Priscilla Hol- 
ton of Auburndale, Mass., and the third 
choice The Heroic Challenge by Mrs. 
Emery Hall ef Douglaston, L. I. In the 
contest for a manuscript on “Religion in 
Education” the judges declared that no 
manuscript merited the award of the 
prize. 

More than one hundred manuscripts 
were subrm‘ttcd in the two contests. 
Eighty-six were found to fulfill the en- 
trance conditions —forty-eight on the 
first contest and thirty-eight in the 
latter. 

A notice of this contest was carried in 
the April, 1929, number of the ILtrnors 
TEACHER. 

———— 

A very large number of essays were 
written and submitted by Illinois high 
school students for the contest spon- 





sored by the American Chemical Society. 
Of these 239 were judged of enough merit 
to pass on to the state committee for se- 
lection of the best in the state. The 
essays of these six state winners will be 
submitted to the national committee as 
will those from other states. National 
winners have not been announced. 

It is interesting to note that of the six 
state winners in Illinois three were girls 
and three were boys. They come from 
two down-state schools—Mary Grissom, 
Mt. Vernon and Morris Paddick, Bridge- 
port, and from three schools in the great- 
er Chicago area. The latter pupils and 
their schools are Phylliss Monk and Ed- 
ward Nordhaus, Oak Park and River For- 
est; Ernest Waterman, Jr., Glen Ellyn 
and Ruth Scribbins, New Trier (Win- 
netka). 

Among the six receiving honorable 
mention in the Illinois awards, there was 
but one lone girl, Florence Jakes of Ev- 
anston. New Trier by Guy Robbins and 
Oak Park and River Forest by Joseph 
Scheyer were each represented in this 
group also. Herman Lander and Jack 
Reidal both of Crane Technical (Chicago) 
and Russell Whyte of Waukegan com- 
plete the list. 

In the college contest one national 
award went to a representative of 
Illinois. Henry Levin of Armor Insti- 
tute ranked first in the essays on the 
general subject, “The Relation of Chem- 
istry to the Development of an Industry 
or a Resource of the United States.” 
Cletis J. Little of the E. I. S. T. C., Charles- 
ton, took first on the same subject in the 
teacher-college contest; and Max E. 
Thompson, W.1I.S.T.C., Macomb and Aph- 
rodite Flamboura, Chicago Normal Col- 
lege took second and third respectively 
with their essays on subjects in other 
general groupings. 





The same and different are the awards 
sponsored by The Scholastic, national 
high school magazine, “to encourage cre- 





Do Meritorious Work in Scholastic Contests 


Reading from left to right these young people who achieved distinction in the national contests in creative work 
ecnducted by The Scholastic magazine are: 
Karl Kneisel, Oak Park and River Forest, honorable mention in jewclry division; Marjorie Fulwider, Freeport, 
honorable mention in essay; Robert G. Hallwachs, Naperville, second prize in essay; Marjorie Avalon, Evanston, hon- 
orable mention in poetry; Charles Shamel, Tilden Tech (Chicago), honorable mention in special art; Ethyl L. Ayres, 
Hyde Park (Chicago), honorable mention in poetry. 
William Gilmore, Evanston, received honorable mention for work submitted to the student-written number of 


The Scholastic. 
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ative work among high school students. 
More than 40,000 pupils from every state 
in the country, Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippine Islands competed.” 

The literary contest was in the three 
fields of the short story, the familiar es- 
say, and poetry. The best literary work 
submitted will be included in “Saplings,” 


The Scholastic’s annual anthology of the. 


best creative writing in American high 
schools. The art contest was in different 
lines such as: pictorial arts, design, 
prints, metal, textile, etc., and in special 
groups besides. The work of 500 students 
chosen from the 8,000 pieces entered in 
the competition were shown in the art 
galleries of Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, April 25 to May 19 and will later 
be on exhibition in the art galleries of 
large cities throughout the country. As 
fully as space permitted—the Student- 
written number of The Scholastic which 
appeared April 26 featured the best work 
of the winners in both the literary and 
art divisions of the awards. (See poems 
and photos on this and opposite page.) 





A group of leading standard magazines 
sponsors annual contests in literature 
and art which they style National High 
School Awards. There were more than 
30,000 entries this year. Elizabeth Snell, 
Oak Park and River Forest, was one of 
the national winners in the poetry group. 

The winners of state prizes in Illinois 
and their schools were: Bernice Habiz- 
reter, Carl Schurz (Chicago), short story; 
Warren D. Stevens, Oak Park and River 
Forest, essay; Marion Elizabeth Scharff, 
Carl Shurz (Chicago), autobiography; 
Kathryn Collins, Latin School for Girls 
(Chicago), poetry; Virginia Esther Med- 
ley, Flora, book review; Gene Harriss, 
Robinson, sports story; Marietta Capo- 
dice, Trinity (Bloomington), Naomi Jane 
Jones, College Academy (Macomb), and 
Carel Reaves, Oak Park and River For- 
est, art. 





To Edna St. Vincent Millay 
(On hearing her read her poems) 

For me you are the queen of poet-land; 

The region of your mind is like a wood, 

Where age-old trees and spring touch 
hand to hand, 

And flowers grow where lovely feet have 
stood. 

Your eyes can pierce the dark and know 
the dawn; 

Your fingers grasp the color of the sky; 

Your dreams can take the path the breeze 
has gone, 

And sing as winds have sung in passing 
by. 

The words that leave your mouth have 
brilliant wings 

That touch upon the deepest thoughts of 
life, 

And here on earth the heart must learn 
those things 

By joining others in their mortal strife. 

Oh living singer, never weary grow 

Of singing of the beauty life may know! 

—Marjorie Avalon, 
Evanston (Ill.) Township High School, 
Miss Mary L. Taft, Teacher. 


Teacher Participation 
By Joy Etmer Morcan 


Teacher participation means that the 
number of people who are free to think 
on the problems of the profession is mul- 
tiplied manyfold. It means that there is 
being thrown into the stream of profes- 
sional effort the energies of men and wo- 
men whose daily contact with children 
gives them firsthand opportunity to test 
their thinking by the concrete experi- 
ences of the school. It means for the 
masses of teachers a new sense of the 
significance and larger bearing of their 
work. It means for the child a teacher 
with a quickened spirit and wider out- 
look. It means for the school principal 
a lighter load and in increased co-op- 
eration and loyalty on the part of the 
teaching staff. It means for the super- 
intendent the satisfaction of presiding 
over an organization better equipped to 
solves the difficult problems of education 
in the community. It means for the 
citizen added assurance that the work 
of the schools will be well done. 


In the revision of the curriculum teach- 
ers are having an increasing share. 
Wherever teachers are given an oppor- 
tunity to work at this enterprise they are 
showing devotion, a firsthand knowledge 
of child needs, and the result is better 
schools and happier teaching situations. 

The school is worth just the difference 
it makes in the lives of children. The 
amount of that difference depends upon 
the teacher more than upon any other 
factor. The teacher’s keeness of mind, 
his fineness of heart, and nobility of 
spirit are the great factors in the teach- 
ing situation. Anyone who is fit to as- 
sume the sacred responsibility of guid- 
ing the growth of children is fit to have 
a part in professional organization and 
in community affairs generally. 

The time has come to magnify the 
teacher as a citizen. As an individual and 
as a group he has a contribution to make 
to the community advance which is of 
the utmost importance. His leadership is 
trusted because of its unselfish character 
and its freedom from competitive and 
commercial relationships. It is import- 
ant that this leadership be capitalized to 
the full. It is not enough merely fhat 
the superintendent shall be active in 
public affairs. The school principal has a 
contribution because every school is the 
center of a natural community. The 
teacher has a large contribution to make 
because teachers in close daily contact 
with pupils are brought face to face with 
community problems and needs. 

Some of the greatest problems of edu- 
cation are still largely unsolved. The 
enlistment of the profession in the Na- 
tional Association has reached only about 
one in five. In tens of thousands of 
schools the curriculum still contains 
much that is illadapted to child and 
community needs. The task of interpret- 
ing the schools to the public so that they 
may understand the newer conditions 
and ideals is merely begun. The prob- 


lem of pupil failure growing out of the 
subject-matter conception of education 
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is a pressing, insistent problem. In every 
school, county, city, and state a survey 
is needed to show the number of pupils 
who are failing to make their grades. 
The problem of pupils who drop out of 
school because of unsuccess before they 
are ready to take up the duties and op- 
portunities of life is little appreciated 
in many communities. The idea of ex- 
pelling and excluding pupils is still too 
prevalent. Only by teacher participa- 
tion can we make universal the ideal that 
the schools owe a duty to every child 
whether he be weak or strong—deaf, 
dumb, crippled, or wayward The child 
who is weak or stupid needs the aid of 
the school more than his fortunate broth- 
er or sister and if society is to protect 
itself from ignorance, incompetence, and 
crime it must give increasing attention 
to the less fortunate group of children in 
the schools. 

These are only a few cr the unsolved 
problems before the teaching profession. 
The Association has taken as its goal, 
“A fair start in life for every boy and 
girl.” That great ideal can be realized 
only through the common efforts of all 
teachers of the nation.—Journal of the 
National Education Association. (Con- 
densed.) 





Walking 
Yes, they say we're foolish, 
Walking to and fro. 
Down to town and home from town 
Along the streets we go. 
And why should we two walk, they ask, 
And why should we not ride 
Down to town and home from town? 
Well, and that we've tried. 
But somehow time does fly so fast 
When we are together. 
It’s much more fun for us to walk 
Than ride—in any weather. 
For what, I ask, are miles to us, 
If I may smile; and she 
(Down to town and home from town) 
Smile sweetly back at me? 
—Ethyl Lucille Ayres, 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago, JU. 
Miss Mildred Minogue, Teacher. 





Superintendent Blair’s Record 


The May 5th number of the Journal of 
Education, A. E. Winship, editor, com- 
mends highly the record of Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, F. G. Blair. The 
article cites the high sanitary standards 
in the physical equipment of the vast 
number of one-room schools in the state, 
the large number of new one-room schoo] 
buildings all of approved pattern, and the 
plan for individual study and individual 
instruction worked out by Mr. W. J. Hoff- 
man, rural school supervisor under Mr. 
Blair. 





Training Camps 

Full information in regard to the Citi- 
zens’ Military Training Camps, conduc- 
ted this summer by the War Department, 
may be had from Dr. George F. James, 
the National Executive Secretary of the 
Military Training Camps Association, 6 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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Physical Educational News 


By LOUIS KULCINSKI, State Supervisor 


HE following resolution, No. 

10172—-was passed on Aug- 

ust 19, 1929, by the City 

Council of Seattle, Wash- 
ington : 

BE IT RESOLVED BY THE CITY 
COUNCIL OF SEATTLE, WASHING- 
TON: 

That it is hereby declared to be the 
intention of the City Council to here- 
after consider requiring provision for 
a play field of adequate size in all plats 
submitted to it for approval. 

Passed the City Council the 19th 
day of August, 1929, and signed by me 
in open session in authentication of its 
passage this 19th day of August, 1929. 

JOHN EB. CARROLL, 
President of the City Council. 





Setting aside recreation space in real 
estate operations is not entirely a new 
thing. In 1863, the Franklin Company 
of Boston, gave a seven-acre plot in 
Lewiston, Maine. 

However, it is only in the last few 
years that the plan has assumed the pro- 
portions of a national movement. New 
York and North Carolina with thirty-four 
and thirty-two subdivisions, respectively, 
lead the nation. Among the cities, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, takes first 
place with 18 subdivisions and Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, is second with fifteen. 

A known total of 8,075.73 acres has 
been set aside in subdivisions compris- 
ing 109,327.85 acres, an average of seven 
per cent for recreation. Of 187 subdivis- 
ions in which both the total acreage and 
the recreation acreage are known, fifty- 
eight per cent set aside more than five 
per cent for recreation purposes. Of this 
number seventy-one or thirty-two per 
cent of the total had reserved ten per 
cent or more for play. 


Many Small Subdivisions Included. 


It is sometimes asserted that while 
large subdividers can afford to set aside 
space for parks, athletic fields, tennis 
courts, playgrounds, golf and other recre- 
ation purposes, the small subdivider can- 
not do so. This contention is answered 
by figures that show that ninety-six or 
more than one-half of the subdivisions 
whose acreage is known totaled an hun- 
dred acres or less. Of these one-half com- 
prised fifty-one to one hundred acres, a 
little more than one-fourth had twenty- 
six to fifty acres, nine had eleven to 
twenty-five acres, and twelve, ten acres 
or less. 

What percentage does the small sub- 
divider set aside? In those developing 
fifty-one to one hundred acres, twenty- 
four donated from one to four per cent, 
eight from five to nine per cent, and six- 
teen from ten to thirty-one per cent. 

Of the larger subdividers, sixty-two set 
aside from twenty-five to one hundred 
acres; twenty-two, from 100 to 250 acres; 

and seven, 250 acres or more. 


Who Pays Taxes and Maintenance on 
Recreation Areas? 

Of 204 subdivisions, 113 or more than 
one-half, have been deeded to municipali- 
ties or townships, and are, of course, ex- 
empt from taxation. The taxes and main- 
tenance of roughly one-fourth were paid 
by the developers who retained title to 
the property, although setting it aside 
for recreation purposes. In some cases 
such developers contemplated deeding 
the property to the city or to associa- 
tions of home owners at a later time. In 
eighteen instances associations held title 
to the property and took care of the 
taxes and upkeep by membership dues 
or assessments. Miscellaneous forms of 
ownership and support accounted for .the 
nine other subdivisions. 

In some cases the recreation area was 
maintained jointly by the developers and 
the owners. In others, title was vested 
in a trust organization and the property 
was maintained by dues or assessments 
levied on the property owners enjoying 
the recreation space is deeded to the 
municipality under an agreement by 
its benefits. In still others, the transfer 
of the title was pending. 

There are a few instances in which 
the developing company maintains or 
improves it for a period of years. For 
the most part, however, all responsibility 
for this space on the part of the operator 
ceases when the city takes it over. 





The National Council of the American 
Physical Education Association in its re- 
cent meeting at New York go on record 
as supporting the professional objectives 
listed by the Journal of and Physical Edu- 
cation, published by the American Phy- 
sical Education Association: 

A medical examination for every 
school child. 

Health habits that endure. 

A class period in physical education 
each day. 

A gymnasium and playground for 
every school. 

The teacher fully trained and ac- 
credited. 

The coach a member of the faculty. 

A graded and scientific curriculum. 

Standardized physical efficiency 
tests. 

Positive credit for physical educa- 
tion work. 

Education for leisure. 

An intramural program for after- 
school hours. 
A varsity program that stresses 
sportsmanship and ethical conduct. 


The Purpose of Physical and Health 
Education. 

The purpose of health education is to 
bring to bear upon every child in the 
school, the greatest possible number of 
influences favorable to the inculcation of 
habits, attitudes and knowledge desir- 
able for individual and community health. 

Physical education should put the ma- 
jor emphasis upon an extensive program 
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of wholesome activities for all pupils, 
rather than the devotion of the facilities 
of instruction primarily to the more 
highly gifted and tensively developed few 
capable of winning victories and con- 
tests. 


We indorse all movements in the com- 
munities and in the schools of the coun- 


‘try for the promotion of physical educa- 


tion and mental health. We believe there 
is no greater objective in education than 
the ideal of a sound mind in a sound 
body.—The Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 





This civilization is not going to depend 
so much on what we do when we work as 
on what we do in our time off. 

We are organizing the production of 
leisure. We need better organization of 
its consumption.—Herbert Hoover. 





What Is Genius? 


George Bernard Shaw says that a 
genuis is a man who sees more deeply 
than others and has energy enough 
to give effect to this extra vision. 

Dr. J. F. Rogers has compiled the 
following interesting data concerning 
the relationship between physical en- 
ergy and genius: 

George Washington was noted for his 
physical prowess. 

Goethe was compared to Apollo. 

Wadsworth was of fine and heroic 
proportions. 

Leonardo da Vinci was a fine physi- 
cal specimen. 

Beethoven, broad shouldered and 
finely built, was said to have concen- 
trated in him the pluck of twenty bat- 
talions. 

Brahms was a bundle of bounding 
energy. 

Walter Scott was cast in the mold of 
a young Hercules. 

Balzac breathed vitality in every ac- 
tion. 

Napoleon at 40 was strong, and could 
work eighteen hours a day. 

Macaulay was sturdy. 

Victor Hugo was strongly built. 

Michelangelo was muscular and a 
mighty worker at 86. 

Titian was hard at work at his can- 
vases when death struck him at near 
a hundred. 

Browning was a monument of sturdy 
health. 

And even the geniuses who are often 
used to prove that intelligence can get 
along without health—Keats, Lamb, Car- 
lyle, Coleridge, Wagner, and the like are 
found to have been men of basically good 
bodies, who, despite tragic developments 
of tuberculosis or the opium habit, could 
do a good turn at walking or mountain 
climbing or more picturesque sports. 

A careful survey shows that there is 
a definite and close relationship be- 
tween the accomplishments of genius 
and the good bodies which have sup- 
ported the good brains. 

Good brains without a good body is 
gasoline without the motor car—full 
of power but ineffective. 
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TEACHERS GOING TO 
EUROPE THIS YEAR 


Are Invited to Investigate the Services of 
THE NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 
Whose Modern, Popular, Large Steamers 
“Stavangerfjord” and “Bergensfjord”’ 
Sail via 
“The Scenic Route to Europe” 
See Norway, Sweden, Denmark on your way to the 
Continent. Attend the St. Olav Jubilee and the great 


Exposition at Trondhjem, Norway. 
Visit the Stockholm Exposition 


Sailing Dates from New York 


Bergensfjord direct to Bergen....................... June 14 
Stavangerfjord direct to Trondhjem................. June 28 
Bergenrsfjord direct to Trondhjem.................... July 16 
Stavangerfjord direct to Bergen................... August 2 
Bergensfjord direct to Bergen................0..5. August 16 


Cabin Class, Tourist Third Cabin and Third Class 





Our Excellent Third Class Accommodations 


New York to Scandinavian Destinations $105.50 
Round Trip, good for One Year.......... $178.00 





For further particulars apply to 
any first class Travel Bureau or address 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE AGENCY, 
Inc. 


75 E. Wacker Drive Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Central 2737 

















the choice 
of the 


Travel-wise 





TheBenjaminF rain 


Chestnut at Ninth Street 


Philadelphia 


1200 Perfectly Appointed Rooms 
1200 Baths 


A United Hotel 
Horace Leland Wiggins, Managing Director 











Vacation 
Money! 
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Maybe you've planned a 
vacation abroad for this 
summer—a trip home—a 
course in summer school. 
“Household” will lend you 
$100 to $300 for these or 

any other purposes. | 
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We require no endorsers 
—no collateral—your own 
signature is sufficient to 
get you cash at once. Our 
rate is nearly one-third 
lower—and there are no 
fines, fees or deductions. 





No payments will be required on the principal of your loan during 
vacation—you pay the interest only. 


If you can not call at one of our offices, you may make your loan 
entirely by mail. Mail coupon for details at once. 


Househ: 
Co 


tion 
ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO—lI4th Floor, 105 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO — 4th Floor, 105 PEORIA — 3rd Floor, Leh- 
W. Madison Street mann Building 
DECATUR—3rd Floor, Citi- ROCKFORD — 5th Floor, 


zens Bank Building Rockford Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
FREEPORT—$3rd Floor, Tar- ROCK ISLAND — 4th Floor, 





box Building Safety Building 
JOLIET—2nd Floor, Morris SPRINGFIELD—Room 1008, 
Building 10th Floor, Myers Building 


WAUKEGAN—<3rd Floor, Waukegan National Bank Bldg. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





Mail to nearest office—tt Is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to bor- 
row or put me to any expense. 


Ro dnciencineenes ceuécccncoceeceouncéecuseaseceuvaccessusteceuce 
Amount | wish to borrow $- ~~... ..-......-- My salary is $............- 
PO neh deccccocnconcteuvercsebeceuctnsecensesengessonencece 
DBE owt cecccecnccws se cccccececcccccesccee Gf cocccoceeces 











Mention The Tilinots Teacher when writing to advertisers 
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Illinois Congress of 


(Parents and ‘[eachers 


Mrs. N. H. Mark, Contributing Editor 
79 Park Avenue, Hinsdale, Illinoir 








How a Principal Looks at a Parent- 
Teacher Association 
By Mrs. Jesste C. Forp 
Principal Colonel Ellis School, Rockford 


WELL-ORGANIZED Parent-Teach- 
ers Association that understands 
the true purpose of such an 
organization is of value to any 
school. 

The question is often asked “Why af- 
filiate with the State and National Con- 
gress?” Any request for information is 
legitimate. Some of the reasons are— 
Such organizations as Rotary Clubs, Ki- 
wanis, doctors, lawyers, Professional and 
Business Womens’ Clubs, etc., are all in 
membership with their State and Na- 
tional, and why not Parent-Teacher? The 
inspiration, help and privileges from con- 
tact with State and National leaders are 
invaluable in carrying on the local unit. 

One can not live unto himself alone 
and get the broader vision and purposes 
obtainable from the parent organization. 
We need their help, inspiration and wis- 
dom. The highest ideals should be pro- 
moted and fostered in the association. 

The National Congress has adopted for 
its permanent platform the “Seven Card- 
inal Objectives of Education,” namely: 
(1) Health and Safety, (2) Worthy Home 
Membership, (3) Mastery of the Tools, 
Technique and Spirit of Learning, (4) 
Faithful Citizenship, (5) Vocational and 
Economic Effectiveness, (6) Wise Use of 
Leisure Time, (7) Ethical Character. 

The objects of the Congress of Parents 
and Teachers are—To promote child wel- 
fare in home, school, church and com- 
munity; to raise the standard of home 
life; to secure better laws for the care 
and protection of women and children; 
to bring into closer relation the home and 
the school, that parents and teachers may 
co-operate intelligently in the training of 
the child. 

A better trained parenthood means bet- 
ter trained children and better trained 
children will mean better citizens for 
the future. Professor Henry Morris, De- 
partment of Education Chicago Univer- 
sity says, “The test of education is ad- 
justment.” If education is adjustment 
then the test of education in any child 
is his unsupervised and unconstrained be- 
havior. In the end the results of the test 
are found in the answer to the question, 
Can the individual be trusted to live a 
wholesome, intelligent and socially effi- 
cient life? This test can be applied from 
kindergarten to the end of the period of 
general education; from infancy to the 
time when youth embarks on his own 
career. If this aim is reached, then the 
home and school each has a part to play 
in this education. Each must make its 


fitting contribution. The home and the 
school are not engaged in a totally sepa- 
rate undertaking. The work of each is 
related to the other and the success of 
each is dependent upon the success of 
the other. The home is the foundation 
for the school and the school cannot 
make up for the home deficiencies. 
Through parent-teacher associations the 
home and school should work together 
for the betterment of the child. 

Anglo Patri made the following state- 
ment, quoted from “Parents and Teach- 
ers”: “When parents have one set of 
ideals and teachers another and the child 
finds himself struggling with still a third 
set in his life outside; the confusion of 
ideals, standards and motives stuns him. 
He wavers toward one, then another, 
never sure and safe.” If a child is to 
grow he must be both safe and sure in 
his mind as to where he is going and 
why he is going and how he is to get 
there, and both parents and teachers 
must be his guide. 

A good yearly program is essential to 
the success of a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. This program committee must be 
chosen with the utmost care. An associa- 
tion working constructively is a success- 
ful one. A good slogan is, “Every parnt 
a member and every member a worker.” 
A well directed Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion will never be dull and static. It will 
grow in power, in vision and in useful- 
ness. 

The parent-teacher movement has 
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spread rapidly. All states have been or- 
ganized except Nevada. A Hawatlian ter- 
ritorial branch has been formed; the 
Child Welfare Magazine has been en- 
larged and improved in subject matter 
and in circulation; foreign countries have 
established associations; co-operation has 
been. established with important organ- 
izations including the National Educa- 
tion Association. It is a matter of sig- 
nificance that out of 532 leading educa- 
tors who have expressed opinions con- 
cerning Parent-Teacher Associations, 378 
have declared themselves in favor of the 
organization, that is to say that 71% have 
taken a stand in favor of the association, 
describing it as one of the most (some 
say the very most) important adjuncts 
of the public educational system. 


Parent-Teacher work is making good. 
The leaders in educational work of the 
country are in favor of it. It is no longer 
an experiment. The acid test has been 
applied and it is pronounced a valuable 
educational agency and an asset to any 
school. 





Purpose of Association 

The purpose of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation: 

IS NOT to raise children easler, but to 
raise them better. 

IS NOT to make money, but to make 
lives. 

IS NOT to criticize the home, but to 
raise its standards. 

IS NOT to ignore poor schools, but to 
secure good ones. 

IS NOT to operate in schools, but to 
co-operate with them. 

IS NOT to find fault, but to find facts. 

IS NOT to make every child a prodigy, 
but to give him a chance.—Martha 
Sprague Mason in Child Welfare. 





Teachers to Serve as Jurors 


Under new rules of court, teachers in 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, are no longer 
to be exempt from jury duty. Soon they 
will be called upon to serve. New rules, 
however, require only a continuous period 
of two weeks once in ten years. They 
may cause some inconvenience, but under 
the plan proposed, it should prove to be 
of far-reaching benefit to the community 
as well as a source of genuine satisfac- 
tion to the teacher. 


When the teacher goes to court to do 
her duty as a juror and a citizen she is 
apt to learn something she never knew 
before. To one who is instructing the 
judges, the lawyers and other citizens of 
the next generation it should be an in- 
teresting educational experience, wholly 
outside the realm of meetings, school 
rooms and books. After all, a desire to 
acquire a personal knowledge of human 
beings and their behavior is one of the 
major purposes of education. Therefore, 
service as a juror is a challenge to every 
citizen who desires to learn something 
of life’s problems. It should be especially 
so to the teacher. 


—Condensed from (Cleveland) 
School Topics. 
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Correct sitting posture demands 
that the pelvis be vertical. Unless 
school seats definitely assist in this 
important direction the body 
slumps—vital organs are crowded 
—the spineis deformed = 
—lungs compressed .. . 

, vigor, and mental 
vitality are definitely 

lowered. 




















YOUR VOTE 


for your pupils’ health 


... bs it based on 50 year old theories 
... or the facts of today? 


STONISHING— but true—only recently has science cast its 
spotlight on the importance, both physical and mental, of 
school seating. Old school seats may still serve to sit upon— 
but that’s all. They do not perform the other functions that 
science and modern education demand. Correct school seatin 
is recognized today as a decided factor in the physical a 
mental development of the school child—a factor that should 
be reckoned with. 


Your school . . . to give pupils the advantages and opportuni- 
ties that modern schooling should give— must have posturally 
correct seating. Your vote ... with your school board, should 
be cast for American Seats . . . seats that are manufactured under 
ae scientific specifications to help the child sit erect with- 
out effort. 


School seats—as we design them—help the lungs to expand, 
the heart to have full freedom, the spine to retain a normally 
erect position. All vital organs are saved from the dangers of 

cramping and are permitted to function 
with free efficiency. Your pupils feel 
better—work better—their chests are out 
—their shoulders relaxed...through sci- 
entifically correct seating their standing, 
too, is improved. The American school 
seat of today makes a major contribu- 
tion to the general health, strength and 
mental progress of America’s school 
children. 


There is an American seat for every 
school requirement . . . seating in a 

















The thoughtful teacher will include these pictures in her 
plans for the new school year beginning in September 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3. 

For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%4x8. 

For 25 or more. ® 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art ee OS, 
Subjects, or 25 for Children, |) 9) 
or 25 Famous Men. Size | 


Or send 50 cents for 50 
for Children. Size 3x3. 


Bird Pictures in Natural 
Colors 

These bird, flower, ani- 
mal, fruit and mineral pic- 
tures, in natural colors, help 
greatly in nature study. 

THREE CENTS EACH 
for 20 or more. Size 7x9. 
Send 75 cents for a set of 
25 Common Birds with a 
woey brief description of 
each. 


= eS ORS ee, 4} 
Girl With Cat Hoecker 


The Perry Pictures| — 


Large Pictures for Catalogues 


Framing. Artotypes 
Size 22x28 inches, includ- 
ing the margin. $1.00 each 
for two or more; $1.25 for 
one. 


Our 64-page Catalogue, 
of 1,600 miniature illustra- 
tions, lists 2,250 pictures. 
It costs only 15 cents in 
coin or stamps. 





ThePerrPictures@ maiden, Mas. 








American Universal Mov- 
able Desk Number 134 
—Only one of the many 
types and sizes of seats 
and desks built to com- 
ply with correct prin- 
ciples of health haa 

giene. A swivel seat d 

adjustable and posturally 

oo, Descriptions of 

this and many other types 

of seating may be had by 

writing for school cat- 
alog No. 260. 


wide diversity of styles and models. 
For more than 50 years American 
chairs have been preferred for de- 
pendable quality—in schools, in the- 
atres and auditoriums where comfort 


_and acoustics must be considered, and 


in chapels where beauty is a factor. 
You are invited to use our Seating 
Engineering Service. There is no 
obligation. 


American Seating Company 


ap General Offices: 14 East Jackson Blvd,, Chicago, Ill. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


$55.00 to $200.00 Per Month 


Locate Now for the Summer 
New Furnished Apartments 
Accommodating Two to Four Persons 
Special Weekly Rates Will Be Made For Teachers 


Clean, Modern Buildings, Well Located 
General Electric Refrigerators and Complete Service 


Near Lake Michigan 


All Buildings Convenient to Rapid Transportation 


Under the Management of 


APARTMENT SELECTION SERVICE, Inc. 
180 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
Personal Guidance—Free Auto Service 
Out-of-town inquiries given special consideration 


PHONE RANDOLPH 0455 
FOR APPOINTMENT TO INSPECT APARTMENTS 


Complete Operators of Fifty-three Buildings 


PSS Nes 2 e ere_ 2 
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The Function of the State in Meeting 
the Changing Demands of 
Modern Life 


By Joun A. H. Kerra 


State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Pennsylvania 


What is the function of the State in 
meeting the changing demands of modern 
life? 

In the first place, it is the function of 
the State to be constantly studying its 
own laws and as constantly discarding 
those that, because of changed relation- 
ships, no longer help life forward. 

Secondly, the State should be constant- 
ly studying changes in economic and s0- 
cial relationships and planning legisla- 
tion designed to facilitate adjustments to 
these new relationships. 


Third, the State should see to it that 
justice and equity and equality of op- 
portunity are preserved despite all 
changes. 

If we live in a world of change, the 
most perfect adjustment is possible only 
on a basis of understanding the new ele- 
ment in terms of its genesis from older 
forms, and, while making one particular 
adjustment, mentally canvassing other 
possible adjustments. This is only our 
way of saying that understanding and ver- 
tility are necessary to adjustment to new 
conditions. One cannot very well “At- 
tempt the Future’s portals with the 
Past’s blood-rusted Key.” ‘If it weren’t 
for some knowledge of the past, however, 
one would never recognize anything as 
portals—much less as the Future’s por- 
tals. Idealism, etherealized to the point 
of a complete break with the past, has 
little to its credit. 


There are basic things to be learned, 
even though all life takes on the merry- 
go-round and jazz form. We have adding 
machines, slide rules and comptometers, 
but addition underlies them just as truly 
it preceded them. We have telephones, 
telegraphs, typewriters, victrolas, and 
radios, but we still have speech and 
written language. Despite fifty-seven 
varieties, we still have cucumbers, and 
despite one hundred and fifty-seven va- 
rieties of breakfast foods, we still have 
wheat, and corn, and oats. And with all 
the changes and all the new things, we 
still have need for the basic virtues and 
moralities which, through the ages, have 
held human society to its upward course. 


It is constantly becoming clearer to us 
that the teacher should be more than an 
encyclopedia of the knowledge to be 
taught and an adept in the skills corre- 
lative. The teacher should be a person 
who knows what life means and who un- 
derstands full well that her work is to 
bring to pass the miracle by which boys 
and girls become self-poised, self-reliant, 
right-minded, comprehending, and co-op- 
erative men and women—worthy citizens 
in a democratic social order. 

For too long a time, too much empha- 
sis, it seems to me, has been placed on 
habit. I know full well and gladly con- 
cede the place of repetition in mastery 
of techniques. My objection arises when 
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the same procedure is carried all the 
way through the educative processes of 
the school. There is a place for initia- 
tive, for originality, for versatility, for 
the development of which all too many 
of our schools and of our methods are 
inadequate. The craze for standard 
tests has set us back a decade, at least, 
in this matter. 

The State must concern itself with 
education because it must safeguard the 
future. It must see to it that equality 
of educational opportunity—as regards 
externals and internals is provided. The 
education which it thus provides must be 
as wide and as varied as life itself and it 
must also be so related to the social order 
and to the social process, which has pro 
duced the social order, that those who are 
educated by it may valiantly preserve the 
past, efficiently maintain the present, and 
undauntedly face and plan for the future. 

The function of the State in meeting 
the changing demands of modern life is 
so to organize and order procedures that 
ever more abundant life is the heritage 
of successive generations.—Delivered at 
Atlantic City, Feb. 26, 1930, before Group 
I, State Department of Education. 





TEACHING HEALTH FIFTY YEARS 
AGO 


In the March, 1929, issue of Hygeia is 
found an amusing extract from an ar- 
proved physiology textbook of the year 
1881, its title being “Object Lessons in 
the Human Body.” It was in Question 
and Answer form. Here are some selec- 
tions: 

Q.—Where is the nose? 
middle of the face. 

Q.—Where is the tip of the nose? 
At the end of the nose. 

Q.—Of what use is the nose? 
smell and breathe through. 

Q.—Of what use are the nostrils? A.— 
To lead the air into and out at the open- 
ing back of the mouth. 

Q.—What is in the mouth? A—My 
tongue, my upper teeth, my lower teeth, 
and my upper and lower jaws. 

Q.—What covers the jaws? 
flesh called gum. 


A.—In the 
A— 


A.—To 


A.—Red 





Origin of “Dixie” 

In 1833, there was established in New 
Orleans the Citizen’s Bank which contin- 
ued in business until 1911. In the early 
days it had the right to issue bank notes 


or certificates. The population about 
there was largely French, and so the de- 
nomination of these notes was printed in 
French. Some of the notes were for $20, 
others for $50, but most of them were 
$10 bills. Upon them was printed in 
large letters the French word for ten. 
It is DIX. The French people called them 
properly—dees notes. But the English 
speaking people who knew not how to 
pronounce French, called them just as 
they were spelled—dix notes—and then, 
easily—dixies. 

From that it was but a step to calling 
the Southern Mississippi region the land 
of the dixies—then Dixie land—and final- 
ly Dixie——Prairie Farmer. 
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Tenure Laws, Satisfactory 
and Otherwise 


We shall have to admit one of these 
days that our present tenure law appli- 
cable to cities is not wholly satisfactory. 
Everybody knows, who is willing to face 
the plain truth, that there is a growing 
feeling among our boards of education 
and our city superintendents, that our 
tenure law does more harm than -good 
to the schools. As teachers we cannot 
afford to shut our eyes to this situation. 
Surely we have had experience enough 
in this state to know that our boards of 
education and our superintendents are 
our friends. Surely we know that they 
can be trusted by and large to protect 
our interests. What then is the trouble? 
Just this. The tenure law in actual prac- 
tice operates to keep in the profession 
both the fit and the unfit. Nothing short 
of flagrant immorality or criminal con- 
duct will operate to remove an unfit 
teacher from service. The immoralities 
of laziness, of indifference, of smug self- 
satisfaction, of lack of training and per- 
sonal fitness, and of indisposition to keep 
professionally alive, are not recognized 
in practice under our tenure law. 


It is for us as teachers to acknowledge 
this situation and to lend our aid to our 
boards of education and to our superin- 
tendents in eliminating the professionally 
unfit teacher from our ranks. Fortun- 
ately, the number of unfit teachers bur- 
dening the service is comparatively 
small; but it is our business to seek a 
professional level which will revolt 
against inflicting any unqualified teacher 
upon any group of children anywhere. A 
tenure law protecting children and public 
quite as much as it protects all qualified 
teachers will command universal respect 
and will endure. The New York State 
Teachers Association has an opportunity 
to do a service to the state and to the 
nation by emphasizing the fact that se 
curity in a teaching position goes hand 
in hand with the unquestioned ability to 
teach. 


(Cutting from the annuaul report of Harlan 
H. Horner, executive secretary of the New York 
State Teachers’ association, November, 1929.) 





The man who is worthy of being a 
leader of men will never complain of the 
stupidity of his helpers, of the ingratitude 
of mankind, nor of the inappreciation of 
the public. These things are all a part 
of the great game of life—Zibert Hub- 
bard. 





The Incorporated Association of Head- 
masters, Great Britain, is planning to 
initiate friendly relations with kindred 
associations of German teachers in the 
interest both of education and of interna- 
tional goodwill. 





Excess in nothing—this I regard as a 
principle of the highest value in life.— 





The man who makes no mistakes does 
not usually make anything.—Phelps. 





Sweating is always more profitable than 
swearing. 
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Why Walnut “Stays Put” 


Warping of wood, which often plays 
such havoc with furniture, is often re- 
garded either as just accident or as the 
result of poor cabinet work. While the 
quality of workmanship and the atmos- 
pheric conditions surrounding furniture 
do have some effect upon warping, the 
principal reason lies within the wood 
itself. 

The wood of different trees varies a 
great deal in its moisture content and in 
the structure of the minute fibres. As a 
consequence, some. woods shrink largely 
in one direction—and these are the ones 
that warp the most. In other woods, the 
radial and lateral shrinkage is more uni- 
form, and hence the tendency to warp is 
small. 

The possibility of shrinkage in any di- 
rection is subject to the most accurate 
measurement, so that furniture manufac- 
turers and other users of wood may know 
in advance just how free from the dan- 
ger of warping a particular wood may be. 
Such tests show that American walnut 
is the least likely of all our cabinet woods 
to warp. That is: As the moisture con- 
tent of walnut gradually evaporates, the 
fibres shrink more equally in all direc- 
tions, thus avoiding the undue stresses 
and strains that result in warping or 
checking. 

This important quality of American 
walnut leads to its use in many places 
where the utmost strength and stability 
were needed. All fine gun stocks are 
manufactured of walnut, as are virtually 
all wooden propellers for airplanes, steer- 
ing wheels for automobiles. 





Look out how you use proud words, 

When you let proud words go, it is not 
easy to call them back. 

They wear long boots; hard boots; they 
walk off proud; they can’t hear you call- 
ing— 

Look out how you use proud words. 

—Carl Sandburg. 





Selfishness is the only real atheism; 
aspiration, unselfishness the only real re- 
ligion.—Zangwill. 





The beginnings of all things are small. 
—Cicero. 





State Publication of Textbooks 
The question of state publication of 
textbooks comes up in Illinois in an acute 





| | ent Go By Bus 


AND LET THE 


PREMIER COACH LINE 


Assist you in solving 
Your Vacat 
Twin-Metered, All-Stee!l Coaches 
CHICAGO TO DETROIT 
Reliable Connections E 
Our Experienced Staff of Travel 
E Are At Your Disposal 
See America First But See it All 
60 BY BUS 


Premier Coach Line, Inc. 





192 North Clark Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
in 4672 





form every time the legislature meets. 
One question that is always asked in the 
discussion is: How has it worked in some 
state that has tried it? 

There is a book now published that 
answers this question for the State of 
California. State Publication of Tezt- 
books in California is the subject of a 
thesis written by Percy Roland Davis to 
help earn the Degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation at the University of California, 
1930. 

This book cam be obtained for one dol- 
lar from the California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education, Berkeley, California. 





Sing a song of germicide. . 

It was the school board’s rule 
To purchase disinfectant 

To disinfect the school. 


And when the school was opened 
The germs began to sing: 

“That smelly stuff was all a bluff— 
We're staying on till spring.” 


Said the hookworm on the bank 
To the skeeter in the pool; 
“Vacation days are over... 
Let’s saunter back to school.” 
I remember, I remember, 

The shallow, surface well; 

It was the rule, in our school, 
To be absent for a spell. 


SEE Our Country First 


Make up your party. Plan your 
trip. Charter our Buses. Ask us 
about rates. 

FAIRWAY TOURS 
364 E. 43rd St. Chicago 
Phone, Oakland 6541 








Here’s Your Trip! 


EUROPE | 
and the Passion Play 


$373.50 


SS New Amsterdam 
Leaving July 12 
Write to 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


STUDENT THIRD CABIN ASSN. 
HOLLAND AMERICA LINE 








40 No. Dearborn, Chicago, Tl. 
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a day, pays up te $7, 
Most remarkable pretection ever offered. 
unnecessary. Write for com lefermetion. 
STERLING PENNY-A-DAY POLICY 
1705-T Mather Tower, Chicage, iii. 


THE GREATEST OF ALL 2><~— 


=< OCmcir 

SO at Town East 
Greenand White ie. Se Adenia 4 4 ires, New York ay 
ware Gap, Watkins Glen and Niagara — and you'l 


‘s t motor coaches. Another fascinstizrg 
2-week trip including Washington, Philadelphia, and New York. 


YELLOWSTONE 


By rail to Gallatin Gateway, thence by motor thru the Park, over 
the Mountains, thru Jackson Hole Country, and back to 
Chicago by rail. 15 delightful sight-seeing days. 

Write, phone or call for literature 


HOGLE-SPEARS TOURS, Chicago 


AT THE HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
& ALTON 


RAILROAD 


“The Only Way” 


Better and Faster Service 


8 TRAINS DAILY 
Springfield and Chicago 
6 TRAINS DAILY 
Springfield and St. Louis 
2 TRAINS DAILY 
Springfield and Kansas City 
2 TRAINS DAILY 
Springfield and Peoria 


An Alton Train Ready When 
You Are. Also Fast and Depend- 
able Freight Service. Ship and 
Travel C. & A. 

E. H. YARKE, 
Division Frt. & Passgr. Agt. 

E. T. YARKE, Traveling Passenger 

Agent, Springfield, I1l., Phone Main 277 








Vacation by Bus with Us in the West 
Cuicaco NortH WEsTERN Staces— Union Paciric Sraces 
Entire West in 90 Days, $141.45 Maximum Cost For Transportation 


The above trip includes stop overs at Cedar Rapids, Ia., or Belle Plaine, Ia., Omaha, 
Neb., North Platte, Neb., Denver, Col., or Cheyenne, Wyo., Rawlins, Wyo., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, or Ogden, Utah, Pocatello, Ida., Yellowstone National Park, Wyo., Twin 
Falls, Ida., Boise, Ida., Pendelton, Ore., Portland, Ore., Weed, Cal., San Francisco, Cal., 
Los Angeles, Cal., (Las Vegas, Nev.,—Boulder Dam) Cedar City, Utah, or via Santa Fe 
Trail to Flagstaff, Ariz., Gallup, N. Mex., Pueblo, N. Mex., Denver, Col., Hays, Kans., 
Kansas City, Mo., St. Louis, Mo., and back to Chicago. 

During this trip you make your own schedules remaining as long as you desire 
at any point or points of interest. When you desire to continue your trip just present 
your ticket on our next schedule, schedules running 12 hours apart. 


Other Tours to Meet Your Requirements 
INTERSTATE TRANSIT LINES—12 South La Salle Street—State 2250 
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Use of Leisure 
(Continued from Page 359) 


great new gifts, new color to the life of 
our nation, new music and a new thea- 
tre,” she declared. 


“There is no paternalism or sentimen- 
tality about public recreation,” Mrs. 
Meyer said. “If we build hospitals and 
jails for the weak and the wicked, why 
in common sense shouldn’t we do some- 
thing for the healthy and honest citizen? 
Democracy must fail if in addition to al- 
leviating mass suffering it does not also 
give attention to the happiness of the 
individual and thereby open the way to 
the joy and to the creative vigor of the 
nation.” 

How music can provide opportunities 
for creative expression in a machine age 
was discussed by John Erskine, author, 
musician, and director of the Julliard 
Foundation, and by Augustus D. Zanzig, 
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for 
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Supplied for Every Need 
Fiction, Education, Reference, 
Miscellaneous 


Submit your list, we will assemble 
and ship, billing under one invoice 


Prompt service, reasonable prices 
catalog on request 


The Geo. E. Dum Company 
36 E. Fifth Ave. COLUMBUS, OHIO 











Going to Summer School? 


You will need a Fiberhide Brief Case, for 
carrying books and pages. Made of a 
manufactured leather—Fiberhide. Looks 
and wears like real leather, and is water- 
proof. Black or brown. Size 10 x 15 
inches—2 inches expansion. Pay the 
Postman $1.75 when delivered, plus post- 
age. Write for yours today. 


KEYSTONE ENVELOPE COMPANY of 
Philadelphia 
54 West Lake St., Chicago, Tl. 


8 ntendents and Principals: Write 
-— plan of distribution to your 
teachers. 
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formerly professor of music at Harvard 
University and now director of the Na- 
tional Music Study of the P. R. A. A. 
“Manual labor and practice of the arts 
and crafts are essential to the comple- 
tion of our happiness, the education of 
our souls,” Mr. Erskine said, “But we 
make little or no allowance for this in 
our community life and in our universi- 
ties. The amateur musician, who may 
show fair progress before he goes to 
college, will receive no encouragement 
in the university, or almost none. Credit 
is given for learning the dates of Beeth- 
oven’s birth and death, but none is given 
for playing Beethoven.” 

Mr. Zanzig named as the greatest need 
in community music, leadership which is 
professional in expertness but amateur 
in spirit. There should be funds in every 
community, he said, to provide for the 
maintenance of one or more community 
choruses, bands, and orchestras. In ad- 
dition, it is important that singing and 
playing in small, informal groups be cul- 
tivated in schools, homes and elsewhere. 
In some cities the public libraries offer 
free circulation of suitable music for 
such groups. 

William Butterworth, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, gave an address on rural recrea- 
tion. “More fun and play in the country 
will break down that individualism which 
has been the bane of rural efforts at co- 
operation in the past,” he said. “Good 
feeling and understanding are at the 
basis of successful co-operation in either 
farming or industry. These cannot be 
created more quickly or effectively than 
by bringing people together for play.” 

Joseph Lee, of Boston, “father of the 
play movement in America,” at the close 
of the Congress summarized the essen- 
tials of leadership in recreation. Both 
native capacity and acquired skill are 
needed for a good leader, he said. There 
must be professional training and stand- 
ards, also professional tests for employ- 
ment, in order to avoid the influence of 
politics. 

“In education there is a time for every- 
thing,” Mr. Lee pointed out. “If that 
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age has passed, the opportunity for that 
acquirement is lost. The play leader 
must know these ages and the require- 
ments appropriate for each. He must 
know the philosophy of play, the hand- 
ling of the child over to the great con- 
stituting instincts of humanity, team 
play, competition, creation, love. Above 
all he must understand the need of ‘let 
alone,’ the need of revery and solitude.” 





The World’s Language 

Waitress—“Hawaii, gentlemen? You 
must be Hungary today.” 

Man—“Yes, Siam, but can’t Rumania 
long. Venice lunch ready?” 

Waitress—“I Russia to a table. Will 
you Havana?” 

Man—“Nome, you can wait on us.” 

Waitress—“Japan a menu? The Tur- 
key’s Nice.” 

Man—“Can’t Jamaica little speed?” 

Waitress—“I don’t think the cook can 
Fiji that fast but Alaska.” 

Man—“Just put a Cuba sugar in our 
Java.” 

Waitress—“Sweden it yourself. I’m 
only here to Servia.” 

Man—“Denmark our bill and call the 
Bosphorus. He’ll probably Kenya. I 
don’t Bolivia know who I am.” 

Waitress—“And I don’t Carribbean. 
You certainly Armenia.” 

Boss—“Samoa your racket, eh? Don’t 
Genoa customer’s always right? What’s 
got India?” 

Man—“Canada noise. 


*Spain in the 
neck.”—Ezchange. 





It isn’t the weather, Old Timer, 
It isn’t the frost or the dew; 
It’s the state of the air 
In your steam heated lair 
That gives you a dose of the “flu.” 
Fya wanna ketch yer deth o’ cold” 
As my neighbor used to say; 
“Jes close yer house and poke the fire, 
Some chilly, Autumn day.” 





TWO “NEGATIVES” 
Teacher: Use the right verb in the 
sentence, “The toast was drank in sil- 
ence.” 


Pupil: The toast was ate in silence. 





A WASH OUT 
Teacher: What does “detour” mean? 
James: That’s what Willie does to his 
ears when he washes. 





PREPARATION NEEDED 
A student failed in an exam in all the 
five subjects he took. He telegraphed a 
brother, “Failed in all five. Prepare 
father.” 
The brother telegraphed in reply, 
“Father prepared; prepare yourself.” 
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LENZ MADE GLASSES GIVE 
SATISFACTION 


Lenz Eye Service 
Springfield, Ill. 
613 E. Monroe St. Opp. Postoffice 
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Free Traveling Exhibits from the 
U. S. National Museum 

With the comment, ‘‘It seems to me 
to be something that would be really 
interesting in many of the schools 
throughout the state,’’ Mr. John Cal- 
vin Hanna, supervisor of high schools, 
passes on the following communica- 
tion from Mr. R. P. Tolman, assistant 
eurator Division of Graphic Arts, 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Have you ever stopped to think, when 
reading the daily papers or current maga- 
zines or books, how the illustrations were 
made? Did it ever occur to you that not 
less than four or five printings were 
necessary to produce the colored comic 
section of the Sunday paper? Did you 
know that the rotogravure section of the 
Sunday paper (brown section) is printed 
from a photo mechanically prepared 
copper cylinder and printed on a power 
press at a speed of about 10,000 an hour? 
Do you know that this last process was 
invented in 1894, only thirty-six years 
ago? Could you distinguish between an 
etching and an engraving if you saw 
them side by side? Do you know that 
such materials as wood, leather, cork, 
burlap, metal and various grades of paper 
are printed on from plates of metal, 
wood, rubber and linoleum? 

For the use of schools, libraries, col- 
leges, and other organizations, the U. S. 
National Museum has six Traveling Ex- 
hibits, each containing actual specimens 
of the various processes, together with 
historical data and brief descriptive la- 
bels. The two large exhibits contain a few 
tools and blocks, but otherwise the in- 
formation is the same in all six. The 
only expense to the exhibitor is for ship- 
ping. Anyone who is interested is invited 
to write to the Division of Graphic Arts, 
U. S. National Museum, for more de- 
tailed information. The exhibits are al- 
ready engaged for the season ending July 
1, but only a few have been reserved for 


TEACHERS WANTED 


at once for Rocky Mountain 
States. No commission. Write, 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ LEAGUE 
Box 279, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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When in Springfield Make Our Office 
Your Headquarters 


THE ILLIANA TEACHERS’ 
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of Super Value. 





ELL-ESS PHOTO SERVIC 
1110- Hartford \e 
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the season starting September, 1930, so 
almost any period between September, 
1930 and July, 1931, is now available. It 
is suggested to those who care to have 
an exhibit next season that they write 
at once so that the schedule may be ar- 
ranged accordingly. 


That these exhibits are appreciated is 
shown by the large number of times they 
have been loaned, in practically every 
state in the Union, and that some of the 
exhibitors have shown them repeatedly. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
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The librarian of one state has been rout- 
ing one of the small exhibits in his state 
for two years, and the demand for it 
was so great that he now has two, and 
he is keeping them both on exhibition 
at libraries all of the time. The director 
of the department of art in a certain 
well-known college considers them to be 
so good that she uses one each year very 
much as a text book, requiring the stu- 
dents to study the exhibit and pass an 
examination on it. 


Y 45th Year. In the past decade this 
Agency has secured promotions for 
thousands of teachers in the best 


Public and Normal Schools. Also for many Superintendents. High class clientage. 


Booklet with valuable information free. 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. 


207 E. Williams, Wichita, Kans. 

















LLIANA 
TEACHERS’ SERVICE 


Co-Op Building, Champaign, Illinois 


We need experienced teachers for Blementary, High School 
and College positions. Personal and efficient service. 
states. Permanent membership in both offices. Full information 
on request. 25 application photos, $1.50. Send unmounted photo. 


Forty 


J. RB. Colbert, President 


Ridgely Farmers Bank Bildg., Springfield, Illinois 
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TEACHERS AGENCY, Missoula, Montana 
Member Nat. Teachers Agencies 


ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 
Normal and College graduates only. Strong teachers always in demand. 
Special reference service for independent applications. 

Recent certification data FREE with iment. 


16 Years Experienced Personal Service 
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CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
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C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
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Mr. Felmley: An Appreciation 
(Continued from Page 361) 
practical benefit. Well acquainted as 
we had become I dared presume to in- 
terrupt by asking him of what practical 
benefit such mental gymnastics were. 
Of course, my odd wording led to a merry 
but suppressed laugh in class. Not in 
the least offended or put out he asked 
me if I didn’t do the same and after my 
reply that in a way I did, proceeded with 

the recitation. 

Further along in the lesson he de- 
manded of one of the young lady students 
if she had prepared the lesson. 

“Yes,” she replied, “except those— 
those—” evidently fearful of offense. 

“Out with it,” snorted Felmley—“men- 
tal gymnastics.” 

The class roared with merriment and 
Felmley laughed down upon me with a 
merry sniff. 

Nor was this the first or last time he 
“sold” me out. 

Inheriting from a long line of pencil 
pushers and press agents, an insatiable 
thirst to scribble off something for print, 
and although | was studying hard to keep 
up with my classes, I found time now and 
again to write little comments and crifti- 
cisms, of the school which I favored the 
Bloomington Pantagraph with. And I 
must say for the suffering and long pa- 
tience of that editor although I had never 
called upon him in person he treated my 
spiels most magnanimously, never return- 
ing cr editing one of my many effusions. 

I cared little for my letters myself and 
never suspected any of the faculty of 
reading them. However, Felmley disil- 
lusioned me thus one morning when I met 
him on the way to class. (I had had a 
spiel in that morning’s Pantagraph.) 
“Well, I see you’ve been breaking into 
print again,” with a rather wicked leer. 

And, while I had been flattering myself 
that I ‘was all snugly incognito he had 
read and been wise to me all the time! 
I must have looked the dumbfoundness 
I felt for he laughed heartily and passed 
on to class without further word. 

When so disposed he could relax and 
tell a story as happily as any one to 
whom I ever listened. Sitting in an 
opened window one day with a young 
student awaiting class bell, Felmley, a 
little early also, came up to us and after 
a few word exchanges, launched into 
one of the jolliest Irish Murphy stories I 
had ever had the pleasure of listening to. 

And yet, as was proven later, he had a 
rigid substratum of seriousness that 
brooked no trifling. One morning after 
he became president of Normal, I read 

1, attempted class rush that he de- 
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did much better for my purpose of attend- 
ance than had I registered. All went 
nicely until at the close of the regular 
session when I spoke to President Tomp- 
kins my wish to have my name entered 
and be graded and reported out as the 
regular students, he protested declaring 
doubt that I ever was a student. But I 
had taken care to take Latin, bookkeep- 
ing, and economics as a regular pupil 
and at Felmley’s intercession, I was told, 
my name may be found in the 1899-1900 
Normal catalogue. 

Arnold Tompkins, of U. of I. fame and 
author of several works on pedagogy was 
president of I. S. N. U. 1899-1900 and the 
drawing card of my attendance that term. 
When he resigned to accept the presi- 
dency of Chicago Normal College in the 
spring of 1900, his resignation proving his 
death warrant—“deviled to death by a 
lot of narrow and jealous understrap- 
pers,’—S. Y. Gillon declared in his noted 
Western Teacher—Felmley was chosen 
to be his successor over a number of 
other applicants. Entering his office the 
following Saturday morning to congratu- 
late him I found him busy answering tele- 
grams and letters of congratulation pil- 
ing high his desk. So it would seem he 
stood as high with the alumni of the uni- 
versity then as he has with those of re- 
cent years. 


All this is an humble tribute by a 
teacher for over fifty years in the 
‘‘little red’’ country schools to one, 
once a teacher himself of these schools 
and who knew and understood and 
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and business affairs. 
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loved them and their teachers, ‘‘ Mr.’’ 
David Felmley. 


RATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 


Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Commercial Art, Inte- 
rior Decoration. Professional Development under success- 
ful artists saves time. Studios are sky and north lighted. 
Modern 1 Eu tours. D d for gradu- 
ates. Spring, Summer, and Winter terms. Accredited. 
Catalog :—President, 230 East Ohio Street 
CHICAGO 
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While teaching, use the 
HOME STUDY 


courses for Teachers in Rural. Primary, 
Grade and High Schools—or for Super- 
visors and Principals, which the University 
gives by correspondence. 450 courses in 
45 subjects yield credit toward either a 
Bachelor’s degree or Teaching Certificate. 


Write for booklet giving full information. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


403 Ellis Hall Chicago 
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Ask Prof. W. E. Gordon, Ph.D. 
Director, Edwardsburg, Michigan 
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Imagine! ... they tell 
HAMILTON WATCH TIME 


You can have an electric clock that 
is as accurate as the finest watch. 


For the makers of the Hamilton 
Watch now offer clocks that tell Ham- 
ilton Watch time . . . the same un- 
cannily accurate time that guides the 
nation’s fastest trains. And they use 
electricity to keep them fully wound 
all the time. 


Won’t you let your jeweler show you 
his variety of models? We believe 
you'll find one that is suited to that 
living room, that hall, that sun porch, 
or that bedroom of yours. And remem- 
ber, you'll never have to wind it! 


Prices $25 to $400. 


HAMILTON SANGAMO 


The Electrically Wound Clock of 
Railroad Accuracy 


LANCASTER, PA. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
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Worthwhile Activities 
(Continued from Page 359) 


learn by doing, and also, like children, 
find suggestions for further group or 
individual activity. 


II. Children must experience de- 
grees of freedom commensurate with 
their ability to use such freedom, and 
must thus learn to choose wisely, per- 
haps first between alternatives. They 
will not be likely to initiate freely or 
wisely unless they have learned 
through guided experience to choose 
with increasing freedom and to be re- 
sponsible for abiding by the conse- 
quences of their own choices. 


Ill. Children who have been ac- 
customed to teacher dictation, text- 
book assignments and mass methods 
will not adjust immediately to a re- 
gime which makes room for their pur- 
poses, questions and suggestions and 
choices. Where initiative has net 
been encouraged it may take a con- 
siderable period of adjustment to free 
children and there may be some ten- 
dency to take undue advantage dur- 
ing this period of adjustment. 


IV. That child-centered activities 
cannot thrive side by side with auto- 
cratic curbs, demands and controls 
which attempt to secure the sem- 
blanee of order without enlisting so- 
cially acceptable modes of co-opera- 
tion and self control. 


V. An activity program is not 
merely a means of motivating lessons. 
It is a means of integrating related 
learnings in a vital way which gives 
greater promise of the application of 
learnings in life situations and re- 
duces the amount of mechanical drill 
essential to recall and retention by 
providing abundant and varied as- 
sociations and revealing significant 
relationships. 


VI. Certain administrative plans 
and innovations are not particularly 
favorable to an activity program in 
that they only permit correlation 
whereas the essential values inherent 
in an activity program involve inte- 
gration rather than correlation. 


VII. The materials basis for an 
activity program differs from that 
involved for formal lesson learning 
in many essential respects and not 
merely in the provision of new types 
of equipment. It is more feasible to 
initiate an activity program in a lim- 
ited way without a work bench and 
tools than without the advantages of 
a suitable provision for first hand ex- 
periences and a richer more diverse 
supply of reading materials, refer- 
ences, and illustrative material. 
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VIII. Sound guidance provides 
and utilizes numerous means of check- 
ing on the attainment of purposes as 
well as skills and thus cultivates re- 
sponsibility as a basis for legitimate 
freedom. 

IX. The teacher must not only 
plan but must plan ahead, plan for 
alternatives, plan for adjusting in the 
terms of the actual responses and sug- 
gestions and needs of the group as the 
activity progresses. Her planning 
must also help the child to learn to 
plan wisely and devise suitable ways 
and means for carrying plans into 
effect. 

X. An activity program requires 
a social medium, i.e., group inter- 
action as well as opportunity for in- 
dividual expression, and independent 
activity but the two must not be con- 
sidered as distinct and separate as- 
pects of the school day. There must 
be provision for large groups which 
represent varied interests, small 
groups which represent special or 
shared interests and also for individ- 
ual effort and creative work. 

XI. The principles of a modern 
practice are not only applicable to the 
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course while you are here. Be able to write 80-100 
words a minute. Wonderful for lectures and daily 
elass work. For informations on special Teacher's 
class June 23, and free scholarships and club rates 
write: SPEEDWRITING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO, 
617-155 N. Clark St., Chicago, II. 
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gifted child or to the selected groups. 
The enrichment of experiences in 
worth while activities has been at- 
tempted with success in a large num- 
ber of public school systems all over 
the land and has long since passed 
the stage of an untried innovation 
in many progressive centers. That the 
movement is gathering momentum is 
evidenced by a developing literature, 
increased offerings in courses for 
teachers in training and in service, 
recognition on professional programs, 
serious attempts at supervisory ad- 
justments, experimental study and 
evaluation. 





WANTED 


Reliable man or woman 
in each county to super- 
vise the enrollment of 
young men for training 
in Radio. 

Liberal compensation 
for full or spare time. 

We have given resident instruction for 
thirteen years, and we teach RADIO 
EXCLUSIVELY. 

Special classes in Radio Operating, 
Servicing, Broadcasting and Engineering 

day or evening. 

CALL OR WRITE. 


CHICAGO 
RADIO INSTITUTE 


64 East Lake Street 
CHICAGO 
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Prepare for the future onus the vacation 
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; DO AND LEARN READERS 
r 

: A First Primer: Boys and Girls at School. 

" Primer: Boys and Girls at Work and Play. 

5 First Reader: Our Friends at Home and School. 


Second Reader: Stories of Animals and Other 
M Stories. 

Third Reader: Interesting Things to Know. 
Two Teachers’ Manuals. 





By 


Marcaret Wuire, A.M., and Atice Hantnuorn, A.M., 
General Supervisors, Elementary Schools, 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Profusely illustrated in four colors 


A very attractive series in which project activities 
provide the foundation for learning to read, and furnish 
the subject matter of the rtading lessons. Also adapted 
to other methods. Fresh, absorbing stories dealing with 
animals and the things children like to do. A carefully 
developed vocabulary. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd St., Chicago, Illinois 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 





SANFORDS INKS 


Are dependable in quality— 
they are always the same and 
make any pen write 


SANFORD’S BLUE BLACK 


For school use is best because 
it never fails to flow freely and 
easily. It is permanent and 
water proof. 











SANFORD’S LIBRARY PASTE 


There is no better paste made than Library. 
It is cheapest because it goes farthest. It 
sticks almost instantly. 
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SANFORD’S SCHOOL PASTE in tubes gives the school 
room a high grade paste which does not harden in the 
tube, is pleasant to use and sticks quickly. Also in pints 
quarts and gallons. 


SANFORD’S INKS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 





























PROTECT YOUR FURS 


In the Strongest, Most Modern 


Cold Storage Vaults 
in [llinois 
JOHN B. PROFITLICH CoO. 


117 South Jefferson Street 
PEORIA, ILL. 


FURRIERS FOR OVER 60 YEARS 





Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Springfield's newest, finest and most 
modern hotel. 


Circulating ice water in every room. 
Dining room and cafeteria in connection. 
Excellent cuisine. 

Large and airy sample rooms. 

Private Dining rooms. 

Suites for large parties. 

Gold Ball Room for dances and banquets. 


Florentine Palm Room for card parties 
and teas. 


Reservations given prompt and careful 
attention. 


Three hundred rooms, three hundred 
baths. 


Rates two dollars and up. 


Sprin gf: ield 
Illinois 
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Tue Whiting Paper Company is the oldest manufacturer of 
stationery papers in the United States . . . Whiting’s Stationery 
includes Staple and Novelty Papeteries, Gift Cabinets, Ream 
Goods, Pound Papers, Weddings, Visiting Cards and Typewriter 
Papers. It is the most comprehensive line of its kind made by any 
manufacturer . . . Whiting Papers are papers of character and 
quality, used by people with discriminating taste, who insist upon 
the best. The same time they are moderately priced. Teachers may 
recommend the use of Whiting’s Social and Business Papers as 


a help and asset in business 







WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


318 W. Washington St., 





14th St. & 7th Ave., Chicago 619 Chestnut St.. 
New York City Philadelphia 
127 Federal St.. 
Boston 


MILLS: Holyoke, Mass. 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 


THE CENTURY CoO., 353 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.: 

A Work-Book for Students in Fruit- 
Growing. William Anderson Broyles. 
Covers a wide variety of fruit-growing 
jobs or projects. Test sheets at intervals. 
$2.00 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA PRESS, 8 
Hastings Street, Calcutta: 

India in 1928-29. J. Coatman, director 
of information, government of India. 
Maps, tables, graphs, etc. 416 pages. 

U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, Wash- 


ington, D. C.: 

Publications Available March, 1930. 
Names and prices. 

Statistical Summary of Education, 


1927-1928, Bulletin, 1930, No. 3. Frank M. 
Phillips, chief Division of Statistics. Ad- 
vance sheets from the Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States, 1926- 
1928. 16 pages. $0.05. 

(Apply .to the Supervisor of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for all govern- 
ment publications.) 

U. 8S. BUREAU OF STANDARDS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Scientific and Technical Positions in 
the National Bureau of Standards. Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 94. Prepared 
by William C. Frewell, personnel officer. 
14 page leaflet. 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C.: 

A Self-Survey Plan for State School 


Systems. 
Part I: Checklists. Research Bulletin, 
Vol. VII, No. 2. 


Part II: Handbook. Research Bulletin, 
Vol. VII, No. 3. 

Name “self-survey” is descriptive of 
the bulletins. $0.25 each, single copies. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Urbana: 

Summer Work in Public Schools. Bul- 
letin No. 49, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, College of Educafion. Charles 
W. Odell, assistant director. Published 
“for the purpose of bringing to the at- 
tention of superintendents and boards of 
education in Illinois, the present status 
of provisions for summer work in the 
schools of the state and the practices in 
schools elsewhere.” 42 pages. $0.30. 

THE WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Madison, Wisconsin: 

Salary Survey in Wisconsin, 1930. 
Preliminary Report. Mimeographed. 22 
pages. 

CREATIVE WRITING CLASS AND 
SCRIBBLERS’ CLUB, High School, East 
St. Louis: 

Scraps of Script. Initial issue of a 
quarterly magazine, consisting of 48 
pages of meritorious verse and story in 
an attractive blue and gold cover. Extra 
copies for sale at $0.25 each. 

GINN AND COMPANY, 15 Ashburton 
Place, Boston: 

Readings in Community Life. Howard 
C. Hill. Illustrated with pictures, car- 
toons and graphs. 640 pages. $1.80. 

Beyond the Seas. Atwood and Thomas. 
Book Three of “The Earth and Its Peo- 
ple.” $1.56. 
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Chemistry for Today. McPherson, Hen- 
derson and Fowler. $1.80. 

My Seatwork. Cordts. To use with 
“The Primer” in the “New Path to Read- 
ing” series. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 
West 32nd Street, New York: 

Child Adjustment, in relation to 
growth and development. Anne Dolman 
Inskeep. 427 pages. $2.50. 

Earning and Spending the Family In- 
come. Mata Roman Friend. A textbook 
in home economics. 415 pages. $2.00. 

Green Magic. Julie Closson Kenly. The 
story of the world of plants for “hungry- 
minded children” and for adults who 
would “answer their intelligent questions 
intelligently.” 194 pages. $0.92. 

A Magic World. Margery Gordon and 
Marie B. King. An anthology of poetry 
with lessons in poetry. Contents grouped 
in 7 classifications: Far Away and Long 
Ago, God’s World, America the Beautiful, 
Brothers All, In the City, All Seas—aAll 
Ships, Songs of Life. 390 pages. 

Creative Dramatics, for the Upper 
Grades and Junior High School. Wini- 
fred Ward. The book grew out of the 
creative dramatic work in the public 
schools in Evanston. Sourcebook of in- 
formation in planning and directing 
courses. 304 pages. $2.25. 

HENRY C. FRICK EDUCATIONAL 
COMMISSION, 465 Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

What Pittsburgh High School Seniors 
Read. Volume 2, Number 1 in “School 
Betterment Studies.” Anne Campbell 
Rinehart. 84 pages. 

Character, Volume 2, Number 2 in 
“School Betterment Studies.” George 
William Gerwig. 90 pages. 

Copies of the reports of the Commission 
may be secured upon application. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, 285 Colum- 
bus Avenue, Boston: 

Master Vergil. Compiled and edited by 
Elizabeth Nitchie. A volume bringing to- 
gether the poems which Vergil’s English- 
speaking followers have written paying 
direct tribute to the poet or his work. 
Of especial interest on account of the 
Bimillennium Vergilianum. 115 pages. 
Net, $1.00. 

Progressive Business Arithmetic, an In- 
troductory Course. William L. Schaaf. 
439 pages. 

THE PLYMOUTH PRESS, Chicago: 

Individual Lessons in U. 8. History. 
James E. McDade and Isabelle Long. 
Eight Mastery Units, 6 lessons in each. 
Single key-folder with each set of six. 
Titles of units range from The European 
Background of American History to Es- 
tablishment of the new New Government. 

A. 8S. BARNES AND COMPANY, 67 
West 44th Street, New York: 

Four pageants: The Recompense, for 
the closing exercises of a junior high 
school class, Ethel E. Holmes and Nina 
G. Carey, $0.50. The Festival of Indian 
Corn, Esse V. Hathaway, $0.50. The Gold- 
en Age, a dramatic dance pageant of 
mythology, Katherine Linder Chapman, 
$0.75. A Health Revue, health activities 
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and rules, adapted for junior high schools, 
Margaret Strassler. $1.50. 

Growing Straight. Maud Smith Wil- 
liams. A new system of physical educa- 
tion with mental control as practiced by 
the North American Indian. Illustrated 
by the author. 137 pages. $2.00. 

Track Athletics and Cross Country. 
Lloyd W. Olds. A guide for the high 
school coach and contestant. 154 pages. 
$2.00. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, 354-364 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 

Simple Lessons in Pen-and-Ink Render- 
ing. George G. Greene. Intended for 
technical and architectural students. 16 

























































































































































































plates in heavy paper envelopes. $0.75 
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This Inn of Hospitality has taught 
many many TEACHERS that this 
hotel is the ideal home for them 
when in New York. 












1,000 ROOMS EACH WITH BATH 


Single $3 to $4 
Double $4 to $6 


No Charge for Cot-Bed or Crib for Third 
Person in a Room 







































Near Churches— Large Depart- 
ment Stores and All Transportation 
Lines. 


















A Matron in attendance for the 
comfort and assistance of Ladies 
traveling alone. 




















A Home in the Heart of Things 


Prince George Hotel 


Fifth Ave. & 28th Street 
NEW YORK 


ALBURN M. GUTTERSON 
Manager 
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The gift that keeps on giving + 
AN ILLINOIS WATCH 


A watch is so intimate a possession. 
To trifle with the selection of such a life 
companion for the graduate you delight 
to honor is to miss all the precious 


significance of its purpose— enduring 


accuracy and endearing charm. 


An Illinois is all you can ask ina 
watch. Encased in every one of these 
new, exclusive, attractive designs 
is that golden perfection of watch- 
making which has made Illinois 
renowned for accurate time-keeping 
for sixty years. So modestly priced, 
too, for what they will give in return— 
eloquent, abiding beauty and long, 
dependable, faithful service. 


Select a good jeweler. He will be glad 
to show you his complete presentation 
of the latest Illinois Watches for men 
and women. Their beauty speaks for 
itself. He will vouch for their worth, for 
he knows the name Illinois has marked 
fine watches since 1870. 


¢ ¢ 


AS ILLUSTRATED 
ILLINOIS MEN’S STRAP WATCHES (top row—left to right) 
Tue Ensicn — 17 jewels, 14k gold-filled 


(bottom row) 
Tue Beau BRUMMEL ~ 17 jewels, 14k gold- 
ILLINOIS LADIES’ RIBBON WATCHES (left to right) 
THE BRIGHTON — 17 jewels, 14k solid gold 
inlaid emamel case................-c0.00.:cesesse0e- . 
THe Newport —17 jewels, 14k gold-filled 
NG nsmecinitinapnntiintti vain te 50.00 
ILLINOIS MEN’S POCKET WATCH 
Tue RIALTO — 17 jewels, 14k gold-filled 


The DLLINO 





IS WATCH 


“Fine Watches since 1870 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS ILLINOIS (BUNN SPECIAL) RAILROAD WATCHES 
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Special discounts 


for 
extended stays 


The Exclusive Choice 
of the 


Illinois State Teachers Association 


In Chicago THE DRAKE is the Associa- 
tion’s official choice. Its delightful location 
by Lake Michigan and its accessibility to 
all places of interest combine well with its 
refined and luxurious atmosphere. Excellent 
cuisine, courteous service and brilliant social 
activities make THE DRAKE attractive to 
teachers stopping in Chicago. 


Write or wire for reservations 


™ DRAKE 


North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 











“A real advance in the art of dictionary 
making.”—Max Mason, Sometime President, 
University of Chicago. 











Advanced Edition a With Index 
Intermediate Edition... 1.20 Primary Edition 


Prices subject to school discount 
Illustrated literature upon request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 


WINSTON FOR TEXTBOOKS 








line 


STUDY in 
CLASSIC 
EVANSTON 


overlooking 


Lake Michigan’s 


wooded shore 


kindergarten teachers. 
instruction. This school is fully accredited. 


The six weeks’ Teachers’ Course is organized and directed by Carl Scheffler, Supervisor of Art in the Evanston Public 
Schools and President of The Evanston Academy of Fine Arts. The course is especially adapted to the needs of grade and 
Enrollment is limited with the object of giving to each student the maximum amount of individual 


JULY 21 


For specific information address : 


Registrar, THE EVANSTON ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


T 
636 





EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


In close 
proximity 

to the beaches 
and all forms 

of recreation, 
also within easy 
reach of rapid 
transportation 


to Chicago 


TO AUGUST 29 





Church Street 




















































Leave Your Plans at Home 
—take your vagabond dreams 


Westward 


vvv 








How many vacations have been 
ruined by too many plans! Try 
leaving yours at home this sum- 
mer. Just pack up your vaga- 
bond togs and your gipsy dreams 
and turn westward. Go where 
you feel an urge to be. .. stay as 
long as you are happy there... 
and then away! 


Stop first at Banff, spectacular 
high spot of the Canadian Rock- 
ies...then on to that heavenly 
piece of Paradise, Lake Louise... 
less than 24 hours away, through 
hundreds of miles of America’s most sublime mountain country, is Vancouver, gateway to Alaska 
and the Orient...on again to charming old English Victoria... beautiful Portland...Spokane. . .the 
magnificent Rockies again...and home! Or perhaps your gipsy-self would prefer to go by way of 
California, since your other self knows the additional cost is very small! 





Vancouver and Victoria invite you most cordially to sail away on 
the 9-day Princess cruise up into Alaska and back. Round trip fares 
are as low as $90, meals and berth included! Our all-expense Tours 

‘ . » Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 
of the West are planned for the sole purpose of relieving you of folders giving details and costs of the trips checked 
ow. 


) Mr. George A. Walton 
tedious details. Tell us that you want to know about them and | ia ietaan 


General Passenger Agent 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Montreal, Canada Depr. 33 


we'll save you hours of worry! 9 All-expense Tours of the West 
Alaska 


cinemas : 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM | cw... 


U. OF I. LIBRARY 
URBANA, ILL, 4 











See the WEST 
on a Travel Guild 
House Party Tour! 














Educators! Combine study and play this summer for the best 
time you've ever had. After summer session, join a House Party 
tour to the Wonderland of the West. Here's the newest, most 
carefree kind of a vacation trip . . . with a jolly group of like- 
minded travelers on luxurious special trains to the popular vaca- 
tion lands of the United States and Canada. Best sightseeing. 
De luxe hotels—rooms with bath. Expert couriers. Beautifully 
illustrated booklet “DW” contains complete description. Write 
for your copy at once! 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Leave Chicago any Sunday during sum- 
mer until August 24. Recreation car on 9 WE E K S 
train for dancing, bridge, movies. Indian 
Ceremonies at Wakpala. Visit Spokane, ALL EXPENSES 
Rainier National Park, Tacoma, Port- 
land, Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver, Cana- 30 
dian Rockies, Emerald Lake, Yoho Valley, Lake $ as 
Louise, Banff, The Twin Cities. Extensions 
available to Yellowstone and Alaska up 








YELLOWSTONE, SALT 
LAKE, COLORADO 


On House Party special trains leaving 
Chicago every Sunday. Enter Yellow- 
stone National Park via Gallatin Gateway. 
See Old Faithful Geyser, Yellowstone 2 WEEKS 
Lake, Grand Canyon of Yellow- ALL EXPENSES 
stone, Mammoth Hot Springs. Then 


Salt Lake City, Saltair Beach, Royal 35 

Gorge, Colorado Springs Pikes Peak, Denver, $ 

Rocky Mountain National Park (Estes), and valle 
up 


return via Omaha 








GREAT CIRCLE TOURS 


Visit Colorado and the Southwest, Califor- 

nia, Pacific Coast, and the Canadian Rockies, 

all combined on this great House Party vaca- 

tion. Leave Chicago any Sunday up to 3 WEEKS 

August 17. See Colorado Springs, Indian 

Detour, Grand Canyon, San Diego, Tijuana, ALL EXPENSES 

Agua Caliente, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Yose- Except Meals 

mite National Park, San Francisco, Portland, 

Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver, Emerald Lake, $ 42 

Yoho Valley, Lake Louise, Banff, and Twin Cities as 
up 


Optional return via Yellowstone and Alaska 








Send for Booklet “DW” Today! 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, INC. 


Department 455 


180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


























